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HE revival of religion with which our century began was a return to sanity. It would 


have been another form of madness but for the reality and divinity of the Lord of life 
and glory. The noblest spirits of our time have not been rainbow-chasers. Shaftesbury 
battling with the greed of English capitalists and the prejudice of English statesmen, Denison 
wasting away in the London slums, Livingstone hunting the lost sheep in the wilds of -Africa, 
Gallaudet thinking out speech for the dumb, Fliedner with bis ministries of mercy, Florence 
Nightingale aflame for righteousness and helpfulness, Frances Willard with her vision of the 
nobler home — these fought under the standard and in the presence of a Christ that stood, as 
Stephen saw Him, at the right hand of God. For:them, to live was Christ. They applied to 
Him the one conclusive test. They followed Him whithersoever He led. The one necessary 
requirement indispensable for apprehending Him they had, the faith that works by love. 

Knowledge, in the strictest sense, must be always for the few. Faith is for the many. 
One discovers ; thousands can believe. The modern world is too busy for each man to 
examine the foundations of bis creed. ‘But in the modern world knowledge is power ; the 
supreme test of truth is experiment. ‘‘Jesus lives,” the first disciples said. ‘‘Silver and 
gold we have none, but, Crippled Humanity, in the name of Jesus of DVazareth stand up and 
walk!" ** Jesus lives,” we keep on saying. “But where is our power ? If He lives, the people 
answer, that can be tested easily. ‘Bid the modern world sise up and walk ! 


— PRESIDENT CHARLES J. LITTLE, of Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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ILLUMINATING CHURCH STA-, 
TISTICS | 


HE Independent of New York, as we 
have before indicated, renders all | 
churches an important service in the 
annual exhibit which it gives of the 
work, growth and relative membership 
and strength of the various denomina- 
tions. We have often pointed out in 
these columns that there was likely to 
be a misapprehension of the relative 
standing of the Roman Oatholic and the 
Protestant. churches. It is gratifying to 
note that a metropolitan daily of the 
standing of the Onicago Tribune takes 
up this matter and makes a thoroughly 
fair and comprehensive explanation. In 
an editorial that paper shows, also, how 
groundless is the apprehension concern- 
ing the probable growth and dangerous 
purposes of the Roman Oatholic Ohurch 
in the United States. It says: — 


“The table of church statistics recently 
published by the New York Independent is 
full of interest, but 1t needs certain modifi- 
cations and explanations in order to make it 
altogether a fair comparative showing be- 
tween the two most numerous sects in the 
United States. The table places the total 
charch membership in this country at 27,: 
714,523, which is a net gain of 862,300 mem- 
bers for tue year 1898. Bat the Roman Cath- 
olics are placed at the head of all the sects in 
point of numbers, whereas the Methodists 
are really entitled to that position. 

“The fault is not due to any error of the 
Independent s statistical editor, but to the 
differeat methods of counting membership 
in the Protestant and Uatnolic churches. 
The Catholic membership is placed at 8,395,- 
178—an increase of 219,791. That of tne 
Methodist Church is placed at 5,898,094 — 
an increase of 162196. [nis ie au eutirely 
misleading presentation of the compar- 
ative strength of the two denominations. | 
The Methodist figures stand tor active com 
municants — nearly all adults. The Oath- 
olic figures stand practically for the entire 
families of all who have ever been mem- 
bers of that church. Oace a Catholic, al- 
ways a Catholic, is tne rule applied in com- 
piling these membership statistics. The 
children, too, are counted down toa young 
age. Reckooing the Methodists by the 
same rule, they would numoer not less than 
12,000,000 mem bers. 

“Phe same toing is true of practically all 
the rest of the Protestant secis. They 
number fully twice as many members as 
they claim, if reckoned by the Oatholis rule 
of inclusion. Tae Catholics are an intiuen- 
tial, numerous, and powerlul sect in the 
United Siates by reason of their nearly all 
living in the Northern cities and villages. 
The Methodists, on the other hand, tive 
largely on farms and are widely scattered 
over the agricultural districts of the coun- 
try. The same is also true toa great degree 
of the Presbyterians, Baptists, and Luther- 
ans. Calling the total population of the 
United States 75,000,000, more than 60,000,- 
000 may be broadiy set down as coming 
witbin the Protestant scheme. The bulk 
of the remainder falis within the Catholic 
pale, while there remain several millions ot 
outsiders. 

“There is a rapidly growing agnostic el- 
ement in the United States, made up of in- 
dividuals who no longer belong to any sect, 
and who may be calied ‘ nothingarians,’ or 
people without definite religious dogmatic 
opinions. This element draws quite as 
large a proportion from the Catholic sphere 
of influence as from the Protestant, but the 
Catholic backsliders are not counted out, 
while the Protestant ones are. These ex- 
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Ivory Soap, because of its purity, is especially valu- 
able for bathing the skin of infants and very young 


children. 


Particular care should be taken to wash the chil- 
dren’s clothing in Ivory Soap. The garments will be 
whiter, cleaner and sweeter. The lather of “Ivory” is 
clean. There is no oil or grease in it. 


IVORY SOAP IS 99%, PER CENT. PURE. 


Copyright, 1890, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 





planations are necessary in order to make 
the Independent's tabulated statement a 
tair exhibit of the comparative strength of 
Protestantism and Catholicism in _ the 
United States.” 


Born of God 


A SOULPTOR may take a piece of 
rough marble and work from it 
the figure of a Madonna; but it is still 
nothing but marble, and lifeless. A 
carver may take a piece of wood and 
work out of itascene of conviviality; 
but it is still wood, and insensible. A 
watch-cleaner may take a watch, the 
mainspring of which is broken; he may 
clean every wheel, cog, pin, hand, the 
face and the cases; but, the mainspring 
not rectified, it will be as useless for go- 
ing and time-telling as before. A paint- 
er may decorate the outside of a pest- 
house with the most beautiful colors; 
but if he produce no change within, it is 
stil) a pesthouse. A poor man may 
clothe himself in the garb of @ monarch; 
but he is still a poor man. A leper may 
cover all his spots with his garment; but 
he is still aleper. So the sinner may re 
form in all the externals of his life, so 
that he shall attain to the moral finery 
of Saul of Tarsus, or Nicodemus, a mas- 
ter in Israel; but, except he be born again 
from above, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God. — Bate. 





FRE DR. FRANKLIN’S ESSAY HOW%TO 

TREAT AND CURE AT HOME (without 
doctor) CONSUMPTION, CATARRH, Coughs, 
COLDS, BRONCHITIS, GRIP, Constipation, Head- 
aches, Debility, RHEUMATISM, Locomotor 
Ataxia. “Worth its weight in gold,’”’ say emi- 
nent doctors. Address DR. FRANKLIN, Room 
405, Y, 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


GES 
ral 


Always Reliable and Recommended by 
Physicians as the most perfect substitate for 
mother’s milk; a sure preventive for cholera- 
infantum, and valuable for dyspeptics ana 
convalescents. The Mass. Medical Journal 
says: “ The future has yet to produce a bet- 
ter food than Ridge’s.” In cans, 50 cts., 
$1.00, and $1 25. Send for free sample to 





WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSA 
Cleanses and 


beautifies the haiz. 


a luxuriant 
Never Pails to Restore 
Hair to its Foutnfal fee 
Cures scalp diseases air falling, 
Sc, and $1.00et Druggist 
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Queen Regent Signs the Treaty 


It was announced last Friday that the 
Queen Regent of Spain had signed the 
treaty of peace negotiated at Paris in 
December. This was apparently done 
at the request of the new Ministry. Sil- 
vela has openly favored this from the 
beginning of the discussion, but the 
Queen has hesitated lest the cession of 
so important a part of the Spanish pos- 
sessions should imperil the dynasty. 
The treaty itself declares that ratifica- 
tion must be made ‘ by the President of 
the United States, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate thereof, 
and by her majesty the Queen Regent of 
Spain.” Nothing is said about the con- 
sent of the Cortes, for under the Spanish 
constitution that body has no voice in 
treaty- making, except by inference. A 
new election has been ordered, but the 
Cortes will not meet till May. As the 
treaty must be signed by June 10, it 
would be easy to prolong the discussion 
and embarrass the government. In 
Spain’s present financial straite she can- 
not afford to run any risk of losing the 
$20,000,000 gratuity which will be due 
as soon as the signed and sealed docu- 
ments are exchanged. The Spanish doc- 
ument will doubtless be forwarded to the 
French Ambassador to exchange for the 
documents signed by the President, and 
when this is done peace will be pro- 
claimed. 





Agreement Concerning Samoa 


The United States, England and Ger- 
many have come to an understanding 
concerning affairs at Samoa. Germany 
has nominated Dr. Wilhelm Solf, an ac- 
complished diplomat, as president of the 
municipal council at Apia, and the ap- 
pointment has been recognized by the 
other two Powers. He will reach Wash- 
ington before the end of the month and 
consult with Secretary Hay. After this 
he will proceed to Samoa, be recognized 
by the consuls, and assume his duties. 
No attempt will be made to settle the 
dispute between Mataafa and Malietoa 
for the present, and the status quo will be 
meintained until the wishes of the 
Samoans have been ascertained. When 
full information is secured the Powers 
will decide which of the two shall be 
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king. In the meantime, according to the 
latest information received, Mataafa 
continues the de facto king, but there is 
no disturbance. Admiral Kautz has ar- 
rived at Samoain the Philadelphia, and 
peace is assured pending the settlement 
of the succession. 


Immigrant Laborers 


From the report of the Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, recently issued in 
New York, it is plain that the influx of 
immigrant laborers is not only unfair to 
American labor, but is used to perpetuate 
unjust practices on the immigrants them- 
selves. These alien laborers not only 
work for wages far below the amount ab- 
solutely necessary to provide the com- 
mon decencies of American life, but they 
are mercilessly fleeced and plandered by 
the padrones whose slaves they are. 
During the last six years, in the State of 
New York alone, 17,322 American labor- 
ers werg displaced by these immigrants, 
and 22 318 suffered a reduction of wages. 
If what is true of New York is true of 
other States, as it probably is, it is quite 
time that some effective restriction was 
placed on immigration of certain classes 
whose presence here threatens the liveli- 
hood of our own citizens. There is room 
in the unsettled portions of the country 
for thousands of thrifty, industrious and 
intelligent workingmen, but the older 
portions are already provided with an 
abundance of laborers whose very exist- 
ence is threatened by the hordes that 
come flocking from all quarters of the 
globe. The intelligence and ability of 
the American workingman is one of the 
richest fruits of the theory and practice 
of protection. There is no danger more 
grave than that which now threatens to 
reduce him to the level of the poverty- 
cursed communities of Italy, Russia, 
Austria, and other countries of Eurupe. 





Black Crimes by White Men 


Early last Thursday morning a mob of 
thirty white men rode into the little 
town of Palmetto, Ga., stormed the im- 
provised jail, and shot nine Negroes 
arrested for incendiarism. Four were 
killed outright and one mortally wound- 
ed. Palmetto is a town of less than two 
thousand inhabitants, but there have 
been three very serious fires since the 
first of January. One of the Negroes 
under arrest is said to have confessed 
his guilt and implicated his eight asso- 
ciates. The law is perfectly competent 
to punish them, and prisoners in Georgia 
are treated with a shameless inhumanity 
that ought to satisfy the cravings for 
vengeance in the most brutal heart. 
But these were Negroes, and the pun- 
ishment meted out to them, in the judg- 
ment of the white race, must partake of 





the savage instinct with which they are 
supposed to be endowed. From a moral 
point of view this is wicked, from a po- 
litical point of view it is foolish, and 
from a social point of view it is fanning 
a flame of passion more dangerous than 
the torch of the incendiary. Shooting 
does very well for wild animals, because 
they have no fire-arms; but shooting 
among men is very apt to react with 
serious consequences. When the white 
race appeals to shotguns, it invites the 
Negro to resort to the same method of 
defence. Some day he may accept the 
invitation, uniees he shall be taught a 
higher civilization and a more vital form 
of the Christian religion. The patience 
of the Negro in the South deserves a 
fitting recognition from the whole 
world. He needs help and sympathy; 
he never needed these more than he 
needs them now. 





Brazil and French Guiana 


For many years France and Brazil 
have been unable to agree upon the 
boundary line of French Guiana. The 
controversy has recently assumed an 
acute form because of the alleged dis- 
covery of mineral wealth within the dis- 
puted territory. Both countries sent 
troops to defend surveying parties which 
have been at work for some months, and 
matters assumed a threatening attitude 
during the early part of the present year. 
It has now been agreed that Great 
Britain shall decide what boundary lines 
are indicated in that famous treaty of 
Utrecht made in 1713 — a treaty that has 
been more fruitful of disputes than al- 
most any other treaty ever signed. The 
territory in dispute lies between the 
Amazon and the Oyapok Rivers. Brazil 
has always contended that the Oyapok 
marks the boundary, while France claims 
astrip to the southward as far as the 
Araguay River. The representatives of 
France, Great Britain, Holland, Prussia, 
Portugal and Savoy, who signed the 
treaty of Utrecht, had but an imperfect 
knowledge of the geography of the New 
World, and it is almost impossible to de- 
cide what they intended to say. The 
general opinion among geographers has 
for many years been in favor of the 
claims of Brazil; and, while it is impos- 
sible to predict the fincings of the arbi- 
trators, it is believed that the Oyapok 
will be named as marking the boundary. 





Getting What You Pay Por 


About twelve years ago New Hamp- 
shire passed a law that when a fire in- 
surance company issued a policy for a 
certain amount, it should be held respon- 
sible for the actual payment of the sam 
named in all cases of total loss. Very 
bitter things were said against the law, 
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and very dire predictions made as to-its 
effect. Its early repeal was confidently 
predicted. On the face of it there does 
not appear to be anything unsound in 
the suggestion that if a man has paid an 
amount necessary to insure for a speci- 
fied sum, he should be able to recover 
that amount in case of loss. Other busi- 
ness is conducted on the principle that 
each party may be trusted to look out 
for his own interests, and the history of 
insurance companies certainly does not 
warrant the presumption that they do 
not know, or cannot ascertain, the value 
of the buildings they propose to insure. 
Massachusetts is trying to enact a law 
similar to that of New Hampshire. It is 
called the ‘ valued-policy law.’’ The 
report of the insurance comniissioner of 
New Hampshire is interesting in this 
connection. That report shows that in 
the twelve years preceding the passage 
of the law the aggregate risks amounted 
to $500,713,139; for these risks there was 
paid in premiums $6,486,696 44. The 
twelve years since ite passage have seen 
the risks increase to $887,513,416.36, and 
the premiums to $11,171,790.52. The 
ratio of loss is quite as low as before. 
The results have been just opposite what 
was predicted. The theory and practice 
of the valued policy law appear to have 
been distinctly in its favor thus far. 


Increased Coal Exportation 


Daring the last thirty years the coal 
production of the United States has in- 
creased fivefold, and the amount of coal 
exported has increased sixteenfold — 
from a quarter of a million tons to four 
million tons. Naturally this has had a 
marked effect on the other coal- produc- 
ing nations, and they are very much con- 
cerned. We have been able to compete 
with them in almost all the leading mar- 
kets of the world, and the quality of the 
American coal exported has steadily im- 
proved. No other country can show such 
a rapid increase in the amount of coal 
produced as the United States, although 
there has been a very large increase in 
many countries. Oomparing the annual 
outputinthe period from 1871-5 with that 
from 1891-5 it will be seen that Germany 
has increased 132 per cent., France 70 per 
cent., Great Britain 45 per cent., and the 
United States 193 percent. The output 
of the world has increased 95 per cent. 
The increase of the area of coal produc 
tion in the United States is even more 
surprising. While there were only twen- 
ty States producing coal in 1870, there 
were thirty-two in 1897. The South has 
been a marvelcus contributor to this in- 
crease. Alabama mined only 11,000 tons 
of coal in 1870, but in 1897 she mined 
5,262,000 tons. Kentucky increased her 
output from 150,000 tons in 1870 to 3,216,- 
000 tons in 1897; Tennessee increased 
from 133,000 tons to 2,500,000 tons; and 
Virginia increased from 62,000 tons to 
1,365,000 tons during the same period. 
This gratifying increase is marred very 
materially by the disturbances which 
have occurred in almost every State be- 
cause of the dissatisfaction with the low 
wages and hard fare to which the miners 
are subjected. With such a constantly 
rising tide of business there certainly 
ought to be some way to mitigate the 
bardships and dangers of those whose la 
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bor has been the chief contribution to 
this great enterprise. 





Typhoid Fever in Philadelphia 


Seventy-five new cases of typhoid 
fever in a single day in the city of Phila- 
delphia is a disgrace to modern civiliza- 
tion. During the first two months of the 
present year there were more than 3,000 
cases and about 400 deaths. Boston, a 
city more than half as large as Philadel- 
phia, has not had as many typhoid cases 
for two years. This murderous death- 
rate is caused almost wholly by the im- 
pure water which the people are com 
pelled to drink. Philadelphia is rich 
enough to furnish good drinking water 
in abundance, and there is no unusual 
difficulty in the way, except the corrupt 
politics of this great city — so corrupt, 
indeed, that Professor Bryce pronounced 
it one of the worst in the Union. There 
is money to be made in furnishing Phil- 
adelphia with water, and private citi- 
zens, greedy for gain, oppose any munic- 
ipal action. Naturally the brewers are 
elate. Bad water means more beer. 
Philadelphia needs a new crusade. Pure 
water introduced into that city will do 
more for temperance than all the laws 
for the regulation of the liquor traffic 
that can be placed on the statute books. 





New College for Women 


It is not often that any college starts 
with an endowment of two million dol- 
lars, but the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts has received a petition to grant a 
charter for a college for women, and 
behind the petition is property to the 
amount named. More than five and 
twenty years ago Mr. John Simmons, 
after making ample provision for his 
wife and children, provided that after a 
certain time a considerable portion of 
his immense fortune should be devoted 
to the education of women. The time 
has now expired, and the property 
available amounts to two million dollars. 
The petition recites that the object of 
the college is to “furnish to women 
instruction in such branches of art, 
science and industry as may be best 
calculated to enable women to acquire 
an independent livelihood.” The indus- 
trial arts are already claiming the atten- 
tion of young women, and in several of 
the Western States the agricultural 
colleges are open to them. The new 
opportunity will successfully appeal to 
mapy women who must become bread- 
winners; and in contemplation of the 
good work it is destined to do, they will 
overlook the deplorable title, ‘* Simmons 
Female Oollege,”” with which the new 
institution is handicapped. 


Boiled Beef Fibre 


Some very improbable tales about the 
canned beef furnished the army have 
been in circulation. Some very severe 
criticisms have been urged against it. 
Nothing daunted by these reports, a re- 
cent commission gave it a good name, 
and saw no reason for its wholesale con- 
demnation. But now an Army Court of 
Inquiry has been investigating the proc 
ess of canning beef in the Western States, 
and it has learned some truths quite as 
unpalatable as the beef itself. It seems 
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that canned ‘ roast’ beef is a trade des- 
ignation; for the beef is boiled and not 
roasted. The lean cattle are selected 
fur canning. The court saw 743 pounds 
of this lean beef put in the caldron and 
boiled. When it came out, the 743 
pounds had shrunk to 529— a loss of 
more than 28 per cent. Undoubtedly 
this 28 per cent. is not all nutriment; but 
as it is admitted that * beef extract "’ is 
made from it, there can be little doubt 
that a very large part of it should be re- 
tained by some other process of cooking 
if it is to be served as beef. That the 
stimulating and flavoring part of the 
beef is very largely eliminated in the 
boiling process cannot be denied, and it 
was this elimination that made the 
canned beef such an unsavory and taste- 
less mess. Beef actually roasted and 
canned was at one time put on the mar- 
ket, but of course it was expensive. 
Beef boiled so that there is very little 
more than the fibre left is neither nutri- 
tive, wholesome nor pleasant to the 
taste. The soldiers were right in their 
complaints. 


Unpopular Regent 


King Oscar II. temporarily abdicated 
the throne of Sweden and Norway on 
the 234 of January last, because of ill 
health. The Orown Prince, Gustaf, was 
appointed Regent. He has never been 
popular with the Norwegians, and his 
unpopularity was very materially aug- 
mented by a report that he said publicly 
that the only way to put an end to the 
quarrel between Norway and Sweden 
was to force the Norwegians to yield, 
and that he would not object to lead an 
army of Swedes against the headstrong 
Norwegians. For a time this frank 
statement seemed likely to afford him 
the opportunity to keep his promise. 
The Norwegian Storthing, or Parlia- 
ment, promptly refused to pay its pro- 
portion of the allowance annually made 
to the Orown Prince, and early last 
week, in the streets of Uhbristiania, there 
was a popular demonstration against 
him. While returning from the Military 
Olub he was met by a crowd of people 
who hissed and hooted him, and ended 
by pelting him with snowballs. The po- 
lice dispersed the mob, and the Nor- 
wegian papers generally condemn ite 
action, bat there is no mistaking the un- 
popularity of the Regent. He isa man 
fifty years old, so his intemperate 
speech cannot be excused on the plea of 
youth. The friction between the two 
kingdoms must eventually result in their 
separation. 





Kerosene-Oil Drunkards 


The persistent craving for something 
that will intoxicate, excite, or deaden 
sensibility is little short of marvelous. 
The sailor gets drank on shellac; eau de 
Cologne and methylated spirits are se- 
cretly drunk by the rich; and various 
substitutes for strong liqaors are found 
by different classes of people. Mor- 


phine, quinine, cocaine and many other 
drugs have special victims of their own. 
Witb all these we are more or less famil- 
iar, but Paris has introduced the novelty 
of kerosene oil to satisfy this terrible 
craving which once created is so hard to 
It is only another form — and 


destroy. 
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a most deplorable one — of the old dis- 
ease, alcoholism. This grim novelty in 
the way of intoxicants is almost without 
parallel. Its origin is hidden, and its 
future is threatening. Competent au- 
thorities affirm that it has already made 
alarming progress in Paris, to which 
city it seems to have been chiefly con- 
fined up to the present time. The med- 
ical authorities are not agreed as to its 
effects, but it is said to produce an incur- 
able melancholy, as ineradicable as the 
thirst to which it ministers. Oiviliza 
tion has its own special perils, and this 
new disease is not the least of the evils 
which have sprung up during the pres- 
ent century. 





Battleship Oregon at Manila 


Admiral Dewey reported the arrival of 
the Oregon at Manila last Saturday. 
Whatever “ political reasons’ prompted 
him to cable the Department asking to 
have her sent out were promptly met by 
her arrival ‘“‘ready for immediate 
action.’”’ That was the report she made 
when she came from the Pacific last 
summer. She is a wonderful ship. She 
left New York, Oct. 12, in company with 
the Iowa. They went down the coast of 
South America and around Uape Horn 
together. Arriving at Oallao, orders 
were received for the Iowa to proceed to 
San Francisco and for the Oregon to go 
to Honolulu. She left Honolulu Feb. 20, 
accompanied by the distilling ship Iris, 
and made the run to Manila in twenty- 
six days. Every incident in the career 
of this ship adds to her reputation and 
to the reputation of the Union Iron 
Works, San Francisco, where she was 
built. 





Standard Oil and the British Parliament 


After a long contest the House of Com- 
mons finally refused to raise the flash- 
point of kerosene oil above 73 degrees — 
the present limit. A vigorous attempt 
was made to raise itto 100. Daring the 
last seven years there have been more 
than 200 deaths, in London alone, caused 
by this low flash oil. It is called ** mur- 
der oil’ in many parts of England. Be- 
fore the Royal Commission Lord Kelvin 
and other distinguished witnesses advo 
cated raising the limit. The British Gov- 
ernment will not allow on its premises 
any of the low flash oil. It is prohibited 
in many of the States. It is a menace to 
life and property wherever it is used. 
Yet the legal flash- point is to remain at 
73 degrees by act of Parliament. This 
action is openly attributed by the Eng- 
lish press to improper influence used by 
the Standard Oii Vompany. One of the 
leading papers declares: ‘* Tne American 
Oil Ring bas been too strong for the 
House of Commons.’’ It is nou the tirst 
time this Company has been accused of 
manipulating legislative bodies, but it 
has never invaded the British Parliament 
before. 


Pope Leo Xill 


The present Pope is a very old man. 
While the ouiside world knows litile 
about his physical condition, there is no 
doubt but that he has been failing for 
sone months. Quite recently be sub 
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mitted to a surgical operation for the re- 
moval of a large cyst from his thigh, and 
it seems that the wound is not healing. 
His condition once more revives the ru- 
mors that this cardinal, or that cardinal, 
is to be elected in the event of the death 
of Leo. All this is premature, for the 
Pope is not dead, and the college of car- 
dinals who will elect his successor has 
given no hint as to who will be preferred. 
The next Pope will be an Italian; be will 
not acknowledge the King of Italy; and 
he will be an able man. For the rest we 
must wait. 





Disaster Extraordinary 


Last Friday afternoon about three 
o'clock the Windsor Hotel, New York, 
caught fire, from a match thrown into a 
lace curtain, it is said. There were 212 
persons registered at the hotel that day, 
and a large number of people were in the 
bouse just at that hour to witneas a pa- 
rade; besides these were the employees 
to the number of about 200. The win- 
dows were all open, and the fire was 
sucked into the hotel and passed from 
one story to another so rapidly that in an 
iucredibly short time smoke and flame 
were pouring from every window and 
blocking every staircase. The number 
killed will never be known, because it is 
impossible to tell how many were in the 
house at the time. There were sixteen 
victims whose bodies have been discov- 
ered, and sixty-six people are known to 
be missing. It was the most disastrous 
fire New York has ever known. The 
Windsor was an old house, built in 1872, 
seven stories high, with accommodations 
for 600 guests, situated on Fifth Avenue 
between 46th and 47th Sts., and was a fa- 
vorite resort for many distinguished 
people. It was supposed to have all the 
provisions for the escape of its guests in 
case of fire, and it probably did have 
them, but they proved wretchedly inad- 
equate. That a hotel of this size could 
have been destroyed in so short a time, 
in broad daylight, with hundreds of peo- 
ple at hand, in the largest city of the 
Union, and so many victims perish in the 
flames, would not have been believed a 
week ago. The utter helplessness of 
man in the presence of really grave dan- 
gers and the utter worthlessness of most 
of the so-called fire-escapes, never had 
more horrifying proof. . 





Rioting at Havana 


The political conditions at Havana are 
far from promising. On the part of 
the agitators there is apparently a gen- 
eral hostility to any form of government 
except that decreed by the unrecognized, 
unorganized, uniepresentative Ouban 
Assembly. Many of the well- disposed 
cling to Gomez, and promise loyalty to 
him and to his plans. The Spanish ele 
ment is in doubt what to do. By the 
terms of the treaty they bave a year in 
which to decide whether they will retain 
their Spanish citizenshipor not. If they 
renounce it, they must take their chances 
with the rest of the population. They 
are in favor of annexation to the United 
S'ates, very largely. Toe disorderly ele- 
ment has been reinforced by a large 
number of criminals released from Span- 
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ish prisons and intent on making as 
much mischief as possible. The police 
authorities are not able to cope with all 
these discordant elements, and our own 
military authorities are not agreed as to 
the best method of procedure. It is :e- 
ported that General Ludlow, the military 
governor of the city, has asked to be 
sent to Manila. General Lee apparently 
feels that the part assigned him is much 
less than he has a right to expect, and 
Genera) Brooke, who is in supreme com- 
mand, has been severely criticised. Last 
Saturday night there was a serious colli- 
sion between the police and the disorder- 
ly element. Several policemen were 
shot, and for atime an armed mob threat- 
ened the peace of the lower part of the 
city. The soldiers had to be called out 
to restore order. It will doubtless be 
found thatthe government of the city 
for some time to come must remain dis 
tinctly military. 





Continued Pighting at Luzon 


It has been a week of sharp contest at 
Luzon. Oar forces continue to drive the 
insurgents, who up to this time have not 
been able to maintain any decided stand 
against them. Aguinaido manages in 
some way to keep himself well supplied 
with arms and ammunition, and is 
reported to have taken stringent meas- 
ures to suppress all signs of discontent 
among his followers. When twelve 
residents wrote advising him to sur- 
render, it is said that they were promptly 
condemned to death. It is also reported 
that Genera] Lagarda visited Malalos for 
the purpose of advising a cessation of 
hostilities, and that Aguinaldo ordered 
his immediate execution. While these 
reports are to be received with some 
allowance, they afford some idea of the 
character of this resolute but headstrong 
leader. Hitherto he has been looked 
upon as a singularly humane man whose 
elevation was due almost entirely to his 
kindness to the common soldiers and 
petty officers. Unless those who have 
professed to speak from personal know!l- 
edge were. misinformed, Aguinaldo’s 
present attitude is that of a man who 
realizes that he is in desperate straits. 
Daring the last thirty days of fighting 
the Filipinos have learned more about 
the Americans than they had learned in 
the preceding six months, and there is 
no doubt but that a large proportion of 
the inhabitants think it is time to make 
peace. The Philippine commission, 
appointed by the President, will soon 
have an opportunity to make an attempt 
to end the war by negotiation. It is 
predicted that they will find this much 
less difficult than has been anticipated. 
The treatment our soldiers have accorded 
the wounded who have fallen into their 
hands, so vastly different from that to 
which they have been accustomed from 
the Spaniards, has had a marvelous effect 
on the natives. The collapse of the 
insurrection in the other islands has also 
had its effect, and, while no man can 
predict what is coming next, there is 
good reason to hope that we shall soon 
see the end of strife, aud that the Tagals 
will follow the Visayans in ackowl- 
edging \h» sovere gnty of the United 
S.airs. 





PESSIMISM 


T is a condition of the digestive sys- 
tem rather than a view of life taken 
honestly at fair range. It is not a theory 
of things in the clear light of the past; 
it is a short-sighted look into mud- 
puddles, with no vision of the blue sky 
that they mirror. It is deliberately and 
steadily peering into the thunder cloud 
and refusing to look at the rainbow over 
yonder. And so itis the worst possible 
furniture for one’s house in life. There 
is notaing worse to put into your haver- 
sack, brave Obristian soldier! Leave 
it behind with the cast-off rubbish of 
your last night’s bivouac. You do not 
need it. The roll of the drum calls you 
forward. We are saved by hope. 


THE SWING OF THE THEOLOG- 
ICAL PENDULUM 


N every community — indeed, in 
every church — there are two class- 
es of people who especially need enlight- 
enment and help. For some reason they 
have come to cherish certain half-truths 
very strongly, and these fragmentary 
theories and convictions dominate their 
lives. One class has caught something 
of the modern spirit of critical investi- 
gation and freedom of thought, and has 
entirely broken with the old formulas of 
the Ohristian faith. They are unbal- 
anced to the extent that they expect the 
kingdom of God will come in an entirely 
new system of theologic and scientific 
truth which will wholly displace and 
supplant the creed of their youth; they 
have, therefore, ceased all religious ac- 
tivity, and are waiting for the full dawn 
of the new Ohristian day. The other 
class is composed of traditionalists, who 
implicitly believe what was taught them 
in their earliest religious experience, 
rigid literalists, they are jealous for the 
old theological terms and phrases, and 
think that any change in the gen- 
eral views of the Bible or of the church, 
or in the form of expressing the same, is 
an attack upon the very citadel of the 
Obristian faith. “ 

These are types of believers who oc- 
cupy positions at the farthest points of 
the pendulum’s swing. Both are honest 
and conscientious, but at the same time 
mistaken, and of but little use to the 
Obristian Ohurch. Because they are 
conscientious, it is all the more difficult 
to render them any service — to help 
them to see themselves. What is need- 
ed in both cases is instruction, edifica- 
tion, light — a teacher. It is well in this 
connection to recall the striking fact 
that the term moat often applied to Jesus 
was ‘‘ teacher.’”’ Over two hundred times, 
if we remember correctly, He is thus 
characterized. The pulpit should do 
much more teaching — kind, brotherly, 
painstaking, and persistent. Persons 
holding the extreme views to which we 
have referred profoundly desire to be 
right in their religious thinking and act- 
ing, and it is the one business of the pul- 
pit to help them, as well as all other 
hearers, to be right. As a valuable aid 
to this end, and apropos of important 
current discussions, we present some 
suggestive excerpts from President 
Willam De Witt Hyde’s paper upon 
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“The Reorganization of the Faith,’’ in 
the New Werld for March. President 
Hyde is one of the men who is called to 
leadership in this important work of 
transforming the faith of Ohristendom. 


He opens with this frank and forceful 
generalization: — 


“ The current creed of Christendom is a 
chaos of contradictions. Truths and lies, 
facts and fancies, intuitions and supersti- 
tions, essentials and excrescences, are bound 
in one bundle of tradition which the honest 
believer finds hard to swallow whole, and 
which the earnest doubter is equally reluc- 
tant in toto to reject. It is high time to at- 
tack this chaos, to resolve it into its ele- 
ments, and to reorganiz3 our faith into a 
form which shall at the sams time command 
the assent of honest and the devotion of ear- 
nest meu. This work cannot be done rough- 
ly with the broad-axe. The problem is not 
mechanical, but vital. One cannot chop the 
creed in two, and eay, ‘this half is true, and 
that is false.’ We must discover the germ of 
life in the old and som2what decrepit body 
of current tradition, and from that vital 
germ we must breed the fair and vigorous 
body of the faith that is to be. The new 
faith will not be a mechanical fraction of the 
old, whether large or smull. It will be a re- 
production of the essential features of the 
old, in new, fresh, vigorous, functional rela- 
tionship.” 


We observe that he says that the new 
faith will be “‘a reproduction of the es- 
sential features of the old.” Thisisa 
fact which should be impressed upon 
that class of persons among us who have 
come to expect such a radical change in 
the doctrines of the church that they are 
in a state of suspended spiritual anima- 
tion until the new faith appears. And 
the literalist needs to learn that there 
may be great changes in terms and 
phrases of creed and doctrine while the 
essence and divine deposit remains sa- 
cred and unchanged. President Hyde, 
in a very logical and convincing putting 
of the matter, shows that the one real 
and unalterable tenet of faith, the essen- 
tial upon which all should unite, is the 
person of Jesus Ohrist. He says: — 


‘An effective spiritual and social move- 
ment must have a human head, a personal 
Lord, a real Master. Sucha Lord and Mas- 
ter the Caristian finds in Christ. In His 
life and teaching, in His character and ca- 
reer, the will of God, conceived as love to 
every man according to his capacity and 
needs, first came to adequate personal self- 
expression in human history. We can dis- 
tinguish, but we cannot separate, the move- 
ment from the man, the art from the master, 
the life from the soul that lives it. Toe man 
or the church that presunes to sspairate the 
doing of the will of God from loyalty to the 
person of J3sus Christ is sure to become as 
barren and amateurish as the novice in any 
art or science who ventures to disregard the 
best that has teen done before him, and to 
set up on his own account. For man or 
church, the measure of devotion and love 
and worship to Jasus Christ isthe accurate 
and infallible measure of practical power, 
not perhaps in entertaining the esthetic sen- 
sibilities of the cultivated few, but csrtainly 
in molding and transforming the character 
and conduct of the plain masses of man- 
kind... .To deny divinity to Christ is to 
relegate all divinity whatsoever to the far- 
off shadowy realms of metaphysical inquiry. 
If the fiesh and blood of the man whose 
meat and drink it was to do the will cf God 
be not divine, then the days of faithin a 
living God are numbered, and the feet of the 
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agnostic are at the door to carry out the 
corpse. 

‘The modern argument forthe divinity 
of Carist is very simple: Love is God. Christ 
is our highest and completest historic ex- 
pression of love. Therefore Christ is the 
Son of God, our Interpreter of the Divine, 
our vision of the Father.”’ 


Uannot our friends who are so appre- 
hensive of change in inherited notions, 
see that if Jesus Christ is left in this 
large, concentric, dominating, saving 
way, no essential is lost? And will they 
not gladly accept the needed modifica- 
tion in non-essentials if thereby they 
make it possible for the honest doubter, 
the puzzled, eager ‘‘ Thomas,’’ to believe, 
and become an intensely loyal disciple 
of Jesus Ohbrist ? 

And cannot those who have over-ac- 
centuated the expected change in the 
system of doctrine apprehend the truth 
that there can be no change in the per- 
son of Jesus — that their supreme obli- 
gation is to love, obey and serve Him? 
Will they not awaken from their delu- 
sion and become personally loyal to a 
personal Saviour as an unchangeable 
obligation and privilege? Here is the 
via media. Especially pertinent and 
luminous is President Hyde in his clos- 
ing paragraphs: — 

“The reorganized faith of the future will 
not be sucha very diffsrent faith from the 
faith of the fathers. Some excrescences will 
have to be lopped off, or allowed to drop by 
their own dead weizht under the gentile in- 
flaence of time. Taken one by one, its arti- 
cles will correspond pretty closely to the 
articles of the traditional orthodox creed. 
Yet they will be rooted in a central spiritual 
insight; bound together by lozical relations 
in a rational order of subordination, instead 
of being tied mechanically together in a pro- 
miscuous bundle by the tight cords of blind 
tradition and unverified authority. 

“Carrent orthodoxy in its present unor- 
ganized form cannot hold its own under the 
searching light which the twentieth century 
is sure to flash upon it. Ourrent liberalism, 
with its inorganic protest against ortho- 
doxy, has a still briefer lease of life. Our 
faith, whether it be of the orthodox or of the 
liberal typ3, must be reorganized. In that 
reorganization the simple doing of the will 
of God, as that will bas been historically re- 
vealed in Christ and is socially embodied in 
the Spirit in which Christian psople live to- 
day, must be the centre of which all other 
doctrines are the circamference; the oll that 
gives the light of life, to which all Scriptures 
and churches and sacraments are but the 
wick and lamp; the life-blood of religion to 
which all creeds and rites and professions 
are but the bony framework that sustains 
the beating heart of love and loyalty with- 
in.”’ 


Why Not Raise It? 


FRIEND of the New England Deacon- 
ess Hospital, who desires to see it 
relieved from its present financial embarrass- 
ment and thus set free to do its largest and 
best work, authorizss the editor to say that 
one third of the amount is promised in case 
the other two-thirds is raised before the first 
of May. There is a mortgage of $5 000 on the 
building, and the current expenses of the 
Hospital have accumulated, over and above 
the receipts, until there is now $2,500 unpro- 
vided for. The total indebtedness of the 
institution is, therefore, $7,500. 
It is a pity that this Hospital, which is so 
full of the spirit and the works of Christ, 
should be thus straitened. If any of our 


people are looking for a blessed opportunity 
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to place beneficence where it is needed and 
will yield largest return, we urge them to 
make the payment of this debt possible. The 
editor will be glad to act as an intermediary 
in the matter, to answer any inquiries, and 
to receive pledges. The munificence of this 
generous benefactor should be promptly met 
by other friends of tbe Deaconess Hospital. 





The Fate of English Protestantism 


ROM the tone of our English exchanges 
it appears that the alarm of the friends 
of Protestantism in England over the unar- 
rested and exultant growth of Romanism in 
the National Church has at length reached 
the proportions of a panic. The effort of a 
few weeks ago to check the movement by 
parliamentary action signally tailed, and the 
result among the friends of the old evangel- 
ical doctrine and order has been a lamentable 
exhibition of mutual criticism and distrust, 
divided counsels, and lack of definite and de- 
cided aim and competent leadership in pres- 
ence of a powertul, united and triumphant 
foe. Encouraged by the failure of Mr. Sam- 
uel Smith's smendment to the address to the 
throne, the English Church Union, which 
represents several thousand clergymen of the 
advanced ritualistic type, met on the first 
day of this month in the large hall of the 
Cannon St. Hotel under the leadership of 
Lord Halifax, and boldly announced it as the 
future policy of the Union to defy the Privy 
Council and the bishops, and repudiate *‘ en- 
tirely and absolutely the authority of the tri- 
bunals which according to the law of the 
land have been empowered to decide, in the 
last resort, upon disputed points of church 
law.”’ This, as the London Times points out, 
is an attitude of ‘‘ sheer lawlessness and an- 
archy.” 

While, however, the resolute and defiant 
tone of the English Church Union sufficient- 
ly reveals the magnitude and potency of a 
movement which has been gathering strength 
and volume “ while men slept,” the disclos- 
ure of the carefully-concealed conspiracy 
has found the Protestant mind wholly unpre- 
pared to meet it. The semi-despondent 
strain of the Protestant press and of promi- 
nent public men is by far the most ominous 
feature of the situation. Quoting from a 
private letter addressed to him by “ an emi- 
nent member of Parliament,” the editor of 
the British Weekly uses these words: “ It is 
impossible to describe in too emphatic terms 
the gravity of the position. I honestly be- 
lieve that the future of Protestantism in this 
land is now in the balance, and if we shrink 
back or speak in halting tones, woe betide us 
all!’? And remarks that from correspond- 
ents in all parte of the country he bas re- 
ceived ‘“‘aimilar expressions of deep con- 
cern.” “I agree with you,’ observes the 
mover of the address to the throne above 
referred to, “‘ that the demon of priestcraft is 
now 80 strongly intrenched in the Church of 
England that it will require an almost super- 
human effort to expel it. Nothing but a unicn 
of all the Protestant forces of the country 
steadily and consistently directed to certain 
great ends cap accomplish it.”’ “ If the bulk 
of the population,’ says the Methodist Times, 
‘* acquiesce in the reintroduction of essential 
Romanism, we have entered upon that final 
stage of decay which has been the unhappy 
lot of every other great empire since the 
world began. We do not believe that this 
doom awaits us. At the same tims this is 
clearly not the hour in which we should rest 
upon our oars.’”’ Another — a distinguished 
minister of the National Church in London — 
declares it as bis conviction “that if the 
present agitation be allowed to subside, as it 
already shows signs of doing, it will be a dire 
calamity to the Protestant cause, and will 
result in the permanent entrenchment of 
that Neo-Anglicanism which is utterly op- 
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posed to the genius and historical position of 
the English Church.” 

And yet, imperative as is the need of united 
and decisive action for the salvation of an 
imperiled Protestantiem, the hindrances to 
harmony and co-operation are many and 
seemingly insuperable. The distinguished 
Queen’s Counsel, Mr. Augustine Birrell, and 
his numerous following believe that the only 
adequate remedy is disestablishment. From 
this consummation, however, the evangelicals 
within the church shrink with unaccount- 
able dread; and while the Queen’s known 
fear of disruption in the church makes her 
ministers timid and temporizing and lean to 
a policy of drift and delay, the astute and sa- 
gacious leaders of the Romauizers gain credit 
for courage, sincerity and a self-sacrificing 
spirit by clamoring for the separation of 
church and state for the sake of spiritual 
freedom. 


PERSONALS 





— Messrs. Crossley and Hunter have been 
holding a series of successful evangelistic 
services at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


—Bishop Newman has given up all his 
spring Conferences on account of bis health. 
He does not feel strong enough for the work. 


— Warren R. Fowler, who recently died at 
Rialto, Cal., in his 84th year, founded Meth- 
odism in Canon City, Col., where he has 
lived since 1860. 


— Prof. Solon I. Bailey and his brother, 
H. C, Bailey, are on their way to Harvard 
Observatory, Arequipa, Peru, expecting to 
be absent six months. 

— Mrs. Aseneth K. Burnett, who was the 
only surviving sister of the late Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Kynett, died in Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
March 7, in her 78th year. 


— Mrs. Lydia P. Wheeler, widow of Rev. 
Dr. Alfred Wheeler, who was for eight 
years editor of the Pittsburg Christian Ad- 
vocate, died, March 5, in Erie, Pa. 

—Tne Central Christian Advocate of St. 
Louis last week presented the portrait of 
Bishop E. R. Hendrix of the Methodist 
Episcopal! Church, South, on its cover. 


— Rev. H. E. Frohock, pastor of Cente- 
nary Church, Charleston, 8. C., is trans- 
ferred by Bishop Foss to the Central New 
York Conference and stationed at Penn 
Yan, N. Y. 


— Rev. David Latshaw,a recent graduate of 
Boston University, is acting as asupply at 
Ripley, Cincinnati Conference, during the 
absence of the pastor, Rev. David Vance, who 
is in Colorado for his health. 


— Rev. John L. Smith of Valparaiso, Ind., 
died, March 12, of pneumonia, aged 88 years. 
He was born near Gholsonville, Va., May 24, 
1811, and was the oldest Methodist minister, 
in point of active service, in Indiana. 


— Rev. Adam Miller, at the age of ninety 
years, is in good health, and retains the men- 
tal vigor of early manhood. He was to read 
@ paper before the Chicago Preachers’ Meet- 
ing, March 20, entitled, “‘ Footprints through 
Nature to the Sapernatural.”’ 

—The Pittsburg Christian Advocate otf 
last week says: “Just as we goto press we 
receive the sad tidings of the death of Rev. 
Frank Prosser, of the Pittsburg Conference.”’ 


—Rev. 8S. W. Siberts, pastor at Cantril, 
Iowa, has been assigned to work in South 
America and will depart for that field ina 
short time. Mr. Siberts was for many years 
in Mexico,and is proficient in mis:ionary 
work and in the Spanish language. 

— Kev. W. F. Berry, of Portland, Me.,in a 
recent letter, says: ‘‘ Dr. D. B. Randall has 
bad a sick spell since the death of Dr. Allen, 
but ie quite himself again. He reads two 
daily papers, ZION 8s HERALD, and the Chris- 
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tian Advocule, so keeping abreast of the 
times. The other day I found him dipping 
into a library book. He chafes in his en- 
forced retirement from active work, and 
often wishes he could enter the fray again 
and devote himself to the cause of righteous- 
ness.”’ 


— Mrs. Beebe, wife of Robert C. Beebe, 
M. D., one of our medical missionaries in 
Nanking, China, will return to this country 
in April. Dr. Beebe will join her at the close 
of the year for a furlough in the home 
country. He went to China in 1884. 


— Rev. R. E. Maclean, of the Csntral 
China Mission, has been appointed to the 
English-speaking church in Kia Kiang. 
This church is owned by the Anglican Mis- 
sion, which has generously offsared its use 
for the time to our missionary authorities. 


— The Central of St. Louis notes in its last 
week’s issue: ‘Rev. Dr. 8. F. Upham, of 
Drew Theological Seminary, addressed the 
students of Central Wesleyan College, War- 
renton, Mo., at chapel services, March 9, and 
preached a powerful sermon in the evening 
to a full house.” 


— Mr. George O. Robinson, president of 
the Methodist Publishing Co. of Detroit, 
Mich., and a member of the Book Oom- 
mittee of the Methodist Episcopal Charch, 
is spending a few weeks in California. Mrs. 
Robinson, who accompanies him, is doing 
considerable home missionary work during 
their tour. 


— Rev. C. W. Barnes, presiding elder of 
Springfield District, Cincinnati Conference, 
has appointed Rev. O, M. Sellers to the pas- 
torate of Grace Church, Piqua. He has also 
appointed Rev. Samuel Keen, of Boston, to 
succeed Rey. O. M. Sellers on Troy Vircult. 
Mr. Keen is the son of the late Dr.S.A Keen, 
the noted author and preacher. 


— Hamilton 8. White, of Syracuse, N. Y, 
whose career and death have been noted in 
the public press, was a devoted member of 
St. Paul’s Church, that city. Daring his 
whole life he had been greatly interested in 
the fire department of the city,and bada 
mania to be present at every fire. Indeed, 
he came to his death fighting a severe fire. 


— An interesting note ie received from Mr. 
A. 8. Weed, our former publisher, who has 
spent most of the winter at Summerville, 
8.C. He has visited several other pointe of 
interest in tbe South — Charleston and 
Orangeburg, 8. C., Jacksonville and St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., and Savannah, Ga., pronounc- 
ing the latter a fine city. He is in comfort- 
able health, and will soon return to his bome 
in Newton. 


— It is current that Rev. John McNeill, after 
conducting meetings in the north of &cot- 
land, said that the people there could soak up 
a great amount of preaching and make no 
sign. They were shy of the doctrine of in- 
stantaneous conversion, thinking that it 
was too good to be true. Yet he sometimes 
thought that there was more faith in the 
Higblander’s doubts and fears than in the 
Lowlander’s assurance. 


—The late Edward J. Conable, who be- 
queathed $45,000 to Albion College and some- 
thing more to other good causes, said in his 
will: “It bas been the long-cherished pur- 
pose of my life to devote a large portion of 
my estate to the educational and benevolent 
purposes indicated by the execution of the 
said notes whicb I have made and delivered 
and hope to live to pay.” He did not “ live 
té pay,” says the Michigan Advocate, “ but 
his great heart provided for payment after 
death, and his name and influence will live 
on perpetually.” 

— The beautiful new church at Dighton 
was the scene of a charming wedding, 
Wednesday, March 8. The bride was Miss 
Winifred Sears, daughter of Rev. Josep’ E. 
Sears, superiatendent of the public ecvools 
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ot Die bton, and a local deacon in the church. 
The gruom was Rev. Jerome Greer, pastor of 
the M chodist Episcopal Church in Dighton. 
The ceremony was performed by the bride's 
father, assisted by the presiding elder, Rev. 
T. J. Everett. The decorations were simple 
yet beautiful, and every detail was charm- 
ingly carried out. The bridesmaids were 
M se Gertrude Williams of Sharon and Miss 
Lottie Crane of Berkley; the groomsmen, 
Rev. Jobn E. Johnson of Niantic, Conn., 
and Key. OC. H. Williams of South Braintree. 


— Miss Elizabeth Maxey, of the W. F. 
M.8., returning to work in Calcutta, India, 
sailed from New York, March 18, by steam- 
ship * Etruria” of the Cunard line. Miss 
M:xey hopes to meet in London Miss Isa- 
beila Thoburn on furlough, accompanied by 
Miss Singh, a native, who will pursue a 
course of study in the United States on 
reaching this country. 


— The following surprising and painful an- 
nouncement is received from Rev. O. 8. 
Baketel, presiding elder of Concord District, 
New Hampshire Conference, written on Sat- 
urday: * A telegram just received announces 
the death of Rev. J. D. Le Gro at Lisbon this 
morning. No particulars are given. Was 
with his quarterly conference last Tuesday 
evening.” We learn later that be was fourd 
dead in his bed on Saturday morning. 


— Tais community was greatly shocked, 
on Monday, to learn of the death of Rev. 
A. 8. Gumbart, D. D., which occurred on 
Sunday morning at 7.45. He awoke at 5 
o’clock and complained of pain in his breast 
and left arm, soon after which he became 
unconscious, and remained in that condi- 
tion until he died. Dr. Gumbart was born 
in Boston, in 1853, and had been pastor of 
Dudiey St. Baptist Church since 1890. He 
was very successful in his work and greatly 
beloved by his people. He was distinguished 
as a writer, and was a regular and honored 
contributor to the Baptist press and fre- 
quentiy wrote for our columns. 


— Not only was Joseph Medill, late editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, a very notable suc- 
cess as a journalist, but he was another 
iliustration of the self-made men of the pro- 
fession, like Horace Greeley. When but 
sixteen years old his parents removed to 
Massillon, O., trom which place for a cons\d- 
erable period he walked a aistance of nine 
miles every Satarday in order that he might 
receive lessons in Latin, logic and natural 
history from a clergyman in Canton. In the 
following coaracterization of him we have 
the portrait of a model editor: ‘‘ The career of 
Josepn Medill as a journalist was character- 
ized by strong convictions courageously ex- 
pressed; by a comprehensive knowledge of 
public affairs, and a clear recognition of pub- 
lic sentiment; by keen sympathy with all 
forms of progress in the various departments 
of the world’s work; by originality and 
independence of thought; by remarkable 
powers of suggestion; and by an industry 
and capacity for work which never flagged 
through nearly half a century of editorial 
labor.” His ruling passion was strong in 
death. Hesaid to his physician a few mwin- 
utes before he died: ‘‘ My last words shall 
be, ‘ What is the news?’”’ 


BRIEFLETS 


The Wesleyan Connexional Temperance 
Committee of London, encouraged by the 
promise of generous donations, proposes to 
establish a Methodist home tor inebriates. 





Doubts have been expressed relative to the 
interpretation of the recent act of C :ngress 
in regard to tbe Army Canteen, but Secre- 
tary Alger relic ves all anxiety by issuing an 
order quoting the paragraph ‘n the Army 
Reorgan zation taw abolishing tbe canteen 
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and prohibiting the sale of liquor on reser- 
vations. 





The Lord Mayor of Liverpool, himself a 
Wesleyan, recently presided over the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the Liverpool Wesleyan 
Mission. Rev. Charles Garrett, superintend- 
ent, said that so great was the variety of the 
mission’s agencies that strangers coming to 
see were apt to be bewildered. There were 
four homes for lads and two for girls, a 
home for friendless old women, and another 
fur helping poor married couples. Besides 
these there was a shelter for unemployed 
men. The mission staff consiste of four 
ministers and twenty-seven men and wom- 
en lay agents. 





A member of the New England Conference 
— we dare not give his name, while we exalt 
the deed — sends the editor a generous sum 
to supply the HERALD to ministers “ who 
cannot afford to take it.” 





The preacher deals out to the people his 
life, be that life good or bad. He cannot 
separate himself from his message. The 
latter will be colored by the former. The fire 
of his thought will be kindled by the sparks 
of desire and volition. The power of his 
utterance will be measured, or vitally affect - 
ed, by the character back of it. There isa 
lesson in this both for preacher and people. 
Let him who stands in the pulpit reflect that 
what he is, even more than what he says or 
means to say, is going to give tone to his 
ministry, and therefore he should place the 
primary emphasis there. Lst those who sit 
in the pews look to it that in choosing a 
minister thsy keep clear of him, however 
brilliant, who is lacking in the strong fun- 
damentals of established virtue anti well- 
tested, vigorous piety. 





Dr. I. Caase, of Haverhill, recently gave 
three inspiring talks to the N. H. Confer- 
ence Seminary at Tilton on his foreign trav- 
els, illustrated beautifully by stereopticon 
views gathered by himself while abroad. The 
citizens of the town were invited, and the in- 
creasing audiences testified to the pubiic in- 
terest. The students unanimously requested 
Dr. Chase to come again and speak to them 
on any subject of his choosing. 





Dr. J. J. Tigert, the able editor of the 
Methodist Review of the Church South, in 
his critical article in the Methodist Review 
of our church for March, says in his last 
paragraph: “We cannot close this paper, 
however, without expressing our lasting ob- 
ligations to Professor Bowne for his light 
and leading these many years.” And Prof. 
Olin A. Curtis, D. D., of Drew Theological 
Seminary, himself a recognized authority, 
puts Professor Bowne’s “ Philosophy of 
Theism ”’ the second in a carefully prepared 
list of ** Tairty of the Best Modern Works 
Selected trom the Siandpoint of Systematic 
Theology,” and in some later comments upon 
the volumes says: ‘“‘in Protessor Bowne’s 
‘ Theism ’ there is one of the most convinc- 
ing combination arguments, and it is of 
greater worth from the fact that he does not 
try to do too much.” 





The Michigan Christian Advocate, refer- 
ring to the reports which appeared concern- 
ing Dr. Cadman’s address before the Meth- 
odist Preachers’ Meeting in New York, has 
this fitting and irenic observation: ‘* Meth- 
odism is not committed to the unwise and 
non progressive attitude concerning inspi- 
ration which has so embarrassed certain 
other churches. We hold that ‘ the Holy 
Scriptures contain all things necessary to 
salvation,’ and we leave matters of secondary 
consideration for time, knowledge and ear- 
nest search to determine according to the 
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facts. Let us rest thers. The Word of God 
standeth as firm as the everlasting hills. All 
that is not the Word of God may perish 
when it pleases.” 





While we do not accept the Calvinistic 
postulate, *‘ Once in grace, always in grace,’ 
yet we do bslieve that, in a peculiar sense, 
once a man has resided in New England he 
receives a distinguishing mark that will ever 
differentiate him. H:; is somehow always a 
New Englander. Thus ZION’s HERALD feels 
towards the Methodist ministers who go out 
from among us. They may remain away for 
years or for a lifetime, but the bond of fel- 
lowship is never broken. Apropos to this 
sentiment we note in the California Inde- 
pendent, with gratification, that Rev. R. L. 
Bruce is having a successful year at Lincoln 
Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 





The Christian Work of New York observes 
in last week’s isgue: ‘‘ Rev. Dr, 8S. P. Cadman, 
of the Metropolitan Temple, this city, last 
week gave his views on the Old Testament 
and high criticism. Dr. Cadman took the 
view that all parts of the Bible are not of 
equal value nor to be interpreted literally. 
Dr. Cadman’s views seem to have been shared 
generally by his Methodist brethren who 
were present, as they are held by many 
others.”’ 





We are gratified to learn of the inter- 
est manifested in our study of the South 
Carolina Dispensary Law. We are advised 
by Commissioner Vance, of Columbia, that 
there were two errors inour statements. In- 
stead of there being four hundred dispen- 
saries in the State, there are less than one 
hundred, and the profits which accrued to 
the benefit of the public schools last year was 
$180 000 instead of $100,000. 





It seems that, in the hurried closing hours 
of the last Congress, in connection with the 
act abolishing the army canteen, a law was 
passed which stops all liquor-selling in 
Washington on Sunday. Tbe Christian 
Advocate of Nashville says: ‘‘The original 
bill only aimed to put « stop to the delivery 
of liquors by the wholesale on Sunday. 
Passed in that shape, it would have affected 
materially no class of dealers except the 
brewers. This was daogerously near class 
legislation, seeing which, Mr. Grosvenor, of 
Ohio, moved an amendment, inserting the 
words ‘ person or corporation.’ The amend- 
ment was adopted and the bill passed. To 
ube consternation of the whole liquor fra- 
ternity, sellers and drinkers. it was discov- 
ered that the sale and delivery of liquor on 
Sunday over a bar, at a hotel or restaurant or 
club, in Washington, is a violation of the 
law, subject to punishment by fine and 
imprisonment.” It is eaid that Congressmen 
were “‘ fooled’ and did not realize the extent 
of the restriction. 





Few are the men in any denomination who 
are more eminent for all-rounded ability and 
intellectual balance than Rev. W. E. Barton, 
D. D., late of the Shawmut Congregational 
Charch, this city, and jast instalied pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, Oak 
Park, Ills. He has been prominently before 
the country for many years. He is identitied 
with what is known as the conservative 
school of theologians in his denomination. 
The statement of his doctrinal opinions as 
read before the council which installed him 
appears in the Advance of last week. We 
make a few excerpts asof more than ordinary 
interest. Of Christ he says: ‘' I believe that 
He was both Divine and human.”’ Concern- 
ing the Atonement he affirms: ‘I hold and 
teacb the Scriptare doctrine of an atonement 
in Carist. The truth I believe to be greater 
than all theories, and I believe that a truth 
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underlies each of the great theories which 
bes obtained in the church... . The theory 
whico appeale most strongly to ma is the 
moral theory. Indeed, I believe that the 
Atonement must be interpreted as moral 
rather tnan forensic.” O. moaern Bibiical 
study he declares: *‘ lam profouudly inter- 
ested in the inquiries of scnolars concerning 
the age and authorship of various bouks of 
the Binle. | am in entire sympathy with 
every honest cffurt to karn how the Bible 
comes to us. 1 am not airaic o1 the name, 
nor of the results, of the so-called ‘ higher 
criticism.’ I am confident that when the 
wheat of the present harvest of ir quiry shail 
be separated irom the mass of chaff of mere 
speculation and bypothesis, we shall know 
our Bibie better and love it more than ever.”’ 





Our ministers and subscribers are rc quest- 
ed to bear in mind that subscriptions are 
now overdue. it is earnestly desired that 
all who have not paid tor their paper this 
year do so before the sessions of our Annual 
Conierences. A representative of the paper 
will be present at each of the Conferences as 
usual, 10 settle with the pastors. 





It is easy to dwell upon our desires until 
we b.come miserable. It is better to con- 
sider carefully our smali deserts and thus 
cultivate thankfulness. We have some 
Crosses, no doubt, but there is not one which 
we could spare. We have a multitude of 
comiorts, for the least of which we might 
well pray tnat we Were more worthy. Some 
one uas fi.ly said: ** Oar worldiy comforts 
would be a sea to drown us, if our crosses 
were not a plank to save us.”” We crave un- 
clouded sanshine in utter forgetfulness that 
there is quite as much need of the fructity- 
ing snower. Happily God knows better than 
to heed our weak complaints, and He loves 
us too much to spare the rod. How much 
better that Christ should come to us as a re- 
fining than as a copsuming fire! it is no 
Matti.r how much we are tossed by the water 
without the ship; but let us pe very careiul 
that the water of wor.diiness does not get 
within lest our Vcese! jounder iu mid- ocean. 


Prostituting the Cause of Educa- 
tion ; 


\W fe trust that our wiaoisiers throughout 

the connection will protest against 
ana righteously frown upon the effort of 
Taylor University (so-cailed), of Upland, 
Ind., toexploit itself as a bestower of hon- 
orary degrees. One of the representative 
young ministers of the New England Con- 
ference sends to this office the soliciting 
circular which he received from this ecnool, 
with his indignant protest, which we here- 
with quote, and with whicn we heartily 
sympathize: — 

“Toe enclosed circular came to my desk 
this morning. ! may have radical notions 
about this question of degrees, but it does 
seem to me that every man who wishes to 
have our church occupy a creditable position 
in the work of education must condemn the 
sending abroad these circulars. Such utterly 
cheap schools ought not to be allowed to pa- 
rade under the banner of the‘ University Sen- 
ate appointed by the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.’ The report 
of the Board of Education, just received, 
says (pp. 52-53) that Taylor University has 
grounds and buildings valued at $60,000. It 
has not onecent of endowment, and the total 
income last year was $4,200. They claim 22 
professors and teachers. Their salaries aver- 
age less than $200 on the basis of these figures. 
ln the face of ail this, they give degrees equal 
to the highest. What pains me most is to 
see that list of names on the first page of the 
circular. The whole thing is nauseating.” 
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Death of Oliver and Ichabod Marcy 


N Monday afternoon the following 
telegram was received from Chicago: 
**Dr. Oliver Marcy died Sunday morning. 
Relapse ufter apperent recovery from pneu- 
monia two months ago. Born Colrain, 
Maes, 1820. Cameto Northwestern Uoiver- 
sity 1868. Acting president 1876 to 1881. 
Again aiter Dr. Commings’ death. Funeral 
Wednesday. No man at Evarston s) be- 
loved by students.”’ 

We cannot undertake at so late an hour to 
do this man,so remarkable in his life and 
achievements, anything like adequate justice. 
We can only summarize some of the more 
important facts in his life. He graduated 
from Wesleyan University in the class of 
1846, and taught at Wilbraham Academy and 
Amenia Seminary. His services as a teacher 
during these years were broken into by sev- 
eral long geological trips which have given 
him general and enduring fame. He traveled 
overland to Paget Sound in 1849, examining 
on his way the geological status of the coun- 
try. He made the trip for the purpuse of 
drawing maps of the Pacific coast and to 
settle disputed questions in regard to the 
formation of the Rocky Mountains. He 
drew maps for the Government that today 
are considered infallible by experts. He 
came home by the way of the Mojave Desert 
and Albaquerque, making a thorough obser- 
vation of the geological formation of the 
Southern mountains. This report also is 
considered a model of accuracy. 

But the most remarkable work of his life 
has been in connection with Northwestern 
University and upon impressible human 
minds and spirits. He is another striking 
illustration of the old type of teacher, like 
the Jate Dr. H. P. Torsey, of Kent’s Hill 
Seminary. He felt a personal sense of re- 
sponsibility for the life and character devel- 
oped by the pupils whom confiding parents 
intrusted to his care. So cnarming and at- 
tractive was his life,so natural, pervasive 
and winning was his goodness, that he drew 
to bim as by an irresistibie magnet every 
young person in the institution. It is 
doubst.ai if to any teacher was cver granted 
the rare privilege of tnspiring and molding 
60 many lives. In the summer of 1896, in 
connection with the regular anuiversarics of 
Northwestern Uaiversity, tue aiumui cele- 
brated toe compietion of nis lity »ears’ work 
as @ (acher, thirty-four of which had been 
Spent in tual iustitation. Our reguiar Cni- 
cago correspondent, bimscif an honored 
a.umnaus,in referring to the event at the 
time, in a ictter for our columns, said of his 
beloved teacher: — 

“The tribute to Dr. Oliver Marcy by the 
alumni of the Univer ity was the spon- 
taneous expression of genuine affection. 
For thirty-four years Dr. Marcy has been 
connected with Northwestero, part of 
the time as acting president. Whatever 
real success the University has had must be 
credited to the unselfish labors of Dr. Marcy 
and his associates. For many years these 
men labored without adequate means, on the 
smallest salaries, yet maintained the highest 
grade of scholarship. Rather than dispose 
of the large property of the University which 
for Many years was more a burden than a 
help, these men, at great personal sacrifice, 
waited for the day which they knew would 
come when, with the growth of Chicago, the 
University’s income would be many times 
multiplied. 

‘*But Dr. Marcy is honored not alone for 
his sacrifice and faith, but for his devotion 
to those things which make for character. 
Not a student ever left the University who 
did not feel that Dr. Marcy was his true 
friend. He never gave utterance to that most 
dangerous of all heresies that a university 
exists only to teach a few things about sci- 
ence, literature, history, etc. His whole aim 
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has been to make men and women, and so his 
class-room and his laboratory and tLe ma- 
seum have been his opportunities. And yet 
he never preached; he has simply lived. Dr. 
Marcy was the friend of everythiug txat 
lived. ‘'o all who have needed heip one 
phrase expresses his constant attitude: ‘iLike 
@satatnoer.’ Andas a teacher and siudent 
he has been ‘as a little child.’ When acting 
president he never feit it necessary to culti- 
vate a false dignity or to assume the lace of 
a dictator, nor aid his actions ever suggest 
that he thought fuse and feathers ana great 
catalogues of names helped a univ.reity. 
And what a simple- hearted, loyal Metnodist 
he has been! He has spent no time dviend- 
ing Methodism, he has illustrated ite sp.rit. 
And every student who has come under nis 
influence has been helped to see that it is Lot 
how one’s hair is parted nor what he wars, 
nor how he shines in scciety, but what be is 
that iu worthy of either thought or ¢ffort.’’ 

While teaching at Wilbraham Academy 
Dr. Marcy married Miss Elizabeth EKuuice 
Smith, who with one child, Mre. Annie Smitn 
Davis, survives him. 





Rev. Ichabod Marcy, brother of the above, 
passed away at tae residence of his soa in 
Dorchester, early Monday morning. Besides 
his son,a wife and daughter, Mrs. William 
Murdock, survive bim. He was born at Ley- 
cen, July 16, 1811, joining the New Hagiand 
Conference in 1841. His first appolatment 
was Leeds,and he was assigned to a goou 
line of churcnes in the Conference. iu 1871 
and 72 he served as president of Uleflin Uui- 
versity at Orangeburg, 8. C., and iater as 
president of Ciark University at Atianta, Ga. 
In 1888 he took a superannuated relation, re- 
siding @ part of the time siuce at Somerviile 
aad attending tne First Church, where he 
Was greatly revered and bcloved. He was 
unusually amiable and ,ovabie,and tew are 
the ministers who are taken from us wao 
leave behiud so fragrant a memory. Itisa 
peculiar coincideace toat these ovrothers 
should bot die witnin the space of twenty- 
four nours. Toe double burial will take 
place a. Wilbranam. 


Bishop Merrill on Provisional 
Delegate Amendment 


N a conversation with Bishop Merrill, 
the Bishop authorized une Northwest- 

ern tO print ine ftoliowlag expression of 
his Opinion of proposed anmeadmeaants 
providing tor provisional delegates: — 


“The proposed amendment suggested by 
Judge sidiey, aud ordered sent toe round of 
the Annuai Conferences by the Baltimore 
Conference, is a gratuitous effort to adjust 
@ reai difficulty, well meaat, but entirely in- 
adequate. The only propositions the Annual 
Contereaces are authorized to vote on are 
such es look to Changing the wording in the 
letter of the constitution. The passing of 
so-called enabling acts by such a process is 
unauthorized; and in this instance it is too 
late to amend the Rock River proposition. 
That is already adopted, and is not open for 
amendment. The real trouble, however, 
with the Baltimore scheme is, that it cannot 
be voted on till the action it aims to autuor- 
ize must be taken. It becomes an enabling 
act after the fact,as in nearly all the Con- 
ferences the provisional delegates must be 

evoted for at the same time the vote is taken 
on this proposition. They must be elected 
as the law stands, and this enabling act can- 
not have any force till after all the Uonfer- 
ences have hadachance at it. The whole 
matter must be left to*the General Confer- 
ence, under the law as it stands, or as it will 


stand after the Rock River proposition goes 
into effect. Everything else is superfiuous. 
The churcao would better omit this discus- 
sion or agitation,and devote larger efforts 
to the LI'wentieth Century Thank Offering 
proposition.”’ 
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CHILEAN CORRESPONDENCE 
Iquique 
BISHOP H. W. WARREN. 


T AKE eight miles of rough Andean 

cliffs 2000 feet high, curve the line 
back a mile in the middle, raise a mile 
wide of the floor of the ocean a few feet 
above the surface, scallop the edge with 
four large curves opening toward the sea, 
trim these scallops with the white lace of 
old ocean's ceaseless surf, and you have 
the general situation of Iquique [ Ekeke, 
long e’s). There is no real harbor, and in 
any other ocean than the Pacific it would 
be impossible for ships to coal, receive 
and discharge cargo. 

All along the coast, particularly south 
of the city, is a great sand factory. The 
raw material is limitless rock, the crush- 
ing power millions of trampling surges, 
the product sands innumerable for maul- 
titude. If they remained on the shore 
they would protect the rock and one an- 
other. But this mfil product is taken 
away. The steady trade winds, that know 
no moment’s pause, drift away the finely 
comminuted rock like snow. Do not let 
your idea of a snowdrift dwarf this enor- 
mous reality. This drift is three miles 
long and one thousand feet high. The 
top ie as sharp as a house-ridge, and the 
lee side of the drift much steeper than a 
roof. The wind drives the sand, I should 
almost say dust, up the western slope, 
and it falls over the sharp ridge into 
quiet. In this journey the eddying wind 
cavorts about after ite wont, and heaps 
the sand into a thousand varied forms of 
witching carves and rounded knolls. 
Seen from above, as the bind sees it, and 
as I saw it, with shifting lights and 
shadows, I do not remember any other 
such result of wind sculpture comparabie 
in charming beauty. 

Of course this great ridge is on a slow 
and silent march through the centuries 
toward the mountains. In some places 
where the configuration of the land or 
the induced currents of air favor it, the 
hill has already arrived. Then with un- 
daunted courage it begins to storm the 
height. Here it charges up a ravine, 
there it surmounts a pass. If it comes to 
a sunken road or chasm, such as the 
French cavalry filled with the struggling 
bodies of horses and men at Waterloo 
till they had not force enough left to 
pierce the English centre, the sand fills it 
ap and moves on, always having enough 
left. It surmounts the summit of the 
pass and fills up valleys beyond. This is 
a custom of sand driven by a constant 
wind. So a sand hill starte from Oape 
Hatteras and travels miles inland, first 
burying, and then uncovering, houses and 
farms on the way. So Sahara has nearly 
buried the Sphinx and threatened the 
Pyramids and the Nile Valley. Ali along 
a thousand miles of coast this process 
goes on, and in the glow of the setting 
sun a transcendent beauty of color glo- 
rifes these Andean cliffs that abat upon 
the sea. 

In this country it does not rain a drop 
for years atatime. As a result there is 
no verdure, not even one tree, nor spire 
of grass, nor even lichen. Telling this to 
one of those men who hear with their 
elbows, he said, ‘‘ I suppose the people 
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raise sheep for a livitg, don’t they?’’ It 
is said there was once one tree in Iquique, 
but a hungry bullock came along and 
licked it off the window where it was 
painted, and there has been no tree there 
since. I have been in many deserts, but 
never had an idea of absolute destitution 
of vegetable life before. I took a train 
and climbed to an elevation of 3,225 feet. 
In a journey of seventy-four miles in- 
land and back to the sea there was no 
signs of any vegetable life whatever. 
There were hills, mountains, valleys and 
ravines, but no living thing to hint of 
moisture. Of course there is no animal 
life. Not a rabbit nor rhinoceros, mouse 
nor mosquito, bird nor flea, can exist. 

A few buzzards have come to scav- 
enger the city, and being quickly fed, 
they let the wind toss them up a half a 
thousand feet above the bluffs, and there 
they live without flit of a feather for 
hours, enjoying the view and trying to 
show man how to do what he ought to 
have done long since. 

The fresh water for these 40,000 people 
is brought ninety miles from Atlantic 
slopes in pipes, and costs over one dollar 
per cubic meter. Itis too costly to be 
wasted for drink. Sea water is used for 
sprinkling, for baths, and sanitary pur- 
poses. Eight years ago afew extraor- 
dinary showers fell on one of these hills, 
and multitudes of flowers quickly burst 
into beauty in one of the ravines. 
Whence came the seeds ? 

Why do people live here? Simply for 
the purpose of mining nitrate of soda. 
Last year they shipped 1,400,000,000 
pounds, and it was rather a poor year. 
In 1892 one hundred ships might be seen 
at one time, loading or waiting to load 
the “villainous saltpetre.’”’ Now there 
are only about a dozen here atatime. I 
saw one lift up its gleaming sails to the 
journeying wind for one hundred days of 
homeward sailing. It was a little world 
going off into space. If by chance the 
cargo takes fire anywhere in the wide 
waste of waters, ten minutes suffice for 
the ship’s utter destruction. 

This saltpetre, like such precious 
things as gold, etc., is found decidedly 
mixed with dross and refuse, that man 
may be developed by making the sepa- 
ration. He must get an idea of purity 
and achieve it for everything he desires. 
They bore a hole about a foot in diam- 
eter down through the friable rock con- 
taining the nitrate from ten to fifteen 
feet deep, then let downaslim boy to 
scoop out a cave at the bottom into 
which they put powder, and (having 
taken out the boy) blow out the stuff, 
leaving a hole from seven toten feet in 
diameter. The soluble nitrate is then 
separated from the general mass by hot 
water, crystallized by evaporation, put 
into bags, and sent to the ends of the 
earth. It sells for $1.15 per hundred 
weight, which includes an export duty 
to the government of fifty-eight cents. 
The extent of the works is seen in the 
fact that three hundred car-loads are 
sometimes sent from the mines to the 
port in asingle day. 

What is it used for? To make gun- 
powder and fertilizers. A few years ago 
as many as three hundred ships were at 
the Chincha Islands at one time to carry 
away guano. At tbat time the New 
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Englander who gratified his palate with 
the exquisite taste of oranges from 
Florida was indebted to South America 
for the stimulus that made such deli- 
ciousness possible. To this day there are 
great flocks of pelicans that sometimes 
darken the sky with their multitudes 
whose whole end of being and outcome 
of life is the making of guano. 

We bave in Iquique one self-support- 
ing English church, one college, and 4 
large Spanish congregation that greatly 
needs a church that will accommodate 
700 people. The church is here as a full- 
fledged organization, with Sunday- 
school, class and  prayer-meetings, 
Epworth League and mourners’ bench. 
Nothing short of the most vital doc- 
trines and intense experiences of Chris- 
tianity are worth preaching in these 
lands. 


REV. THOMAS LYELL 


REV. WILLIAM McDONALD, D. D. 


EW persons among us have any 
knowledge of Rev. Thomas Lyell, 
and especially as being connected at any. 
time with our New England Methodism. 
Where he originated I have never 
learned. He joined the traveling con- 
nection in 1791, and continued to travel 
with us for thirteen years. 

While pastor of the old Light Street 
Ohurch, Baltimore, he was elected Chap- 
lain to Oongress under the administra- 
tion of the elder Adams, aud was the 
first Methodist preacher elected to that 
office. Mr. Lyell was a moat effective 
and charming preacher. He is said to 
have been the Summerfield of his time. 
Added to the fact of being an eloquent 
preacher, he was a successful revivalist. 

In 1802 and 1803 Mr. Lyell was stationed 
in Boston. It was during his successful 
pastorate that the first New England 
Conference was held in Boston. Rev. 
Ralph Williston greatly assisted Mr. Ly- 
ell in his- revival work here. He was 
biessed with the most extensive revival 
ever witnessed in this city among the 
Methodists up to that time, and perhaps 
none had equaled it among other de- 
nominations. The society retarned that 
year 186 members — nearly three times 
the number in the society the preceding 
year. It is said that Mr. Lyell was ex- 
ceedingly popular in Boston. 

{n the examination of the character of 
preachers, which was very searching, 
Mr. Lyell was gently rebuked, as the 
record says, “‘ for not being altogether 
regular in the administration of disci- 
pline.” Such a charge would hardly be 
named in these times. It was alleged 
against Ralph Williston that “‘ he had 
not taken the appointment which was 
given him; bat the want of health at the 
time he should have taken it, and his 
being useful in Boston, as he and 
Thomas Lyellhad seen a great work in 
the town, seemed to be a sufficient apol- 

” 

Mr. Lyell was next stationed in New- 
port, R. I.,in 1804, where he remained 
only a few months. It was during his 
stay at Newport that Bishop Ooke made 
a visit to Newport, Bristol and Provi- 
dence. Mr. Lyell accompanied the 
Bishop tu Providence. On their way 
where the 


they stopped at Bristol, 
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Bishop was permitted to preach in the 
Episcopal church, after the rector had 
been satisfied that he had been episco- 
pally ordained, was a presbyter of the 
English Church, a graduate of Oxford, 
and a Doctor of Law; and on the further 
condition that Capt. Pearce should blow 
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prayer I have not lost to this hour.” 
{1868} I received this statement from 
Mrs. Sarah J. Randall, of Worcester, in 
1868. She was the daughter of Mr. Tur- 
pin and was present at the time. 

Mr. Lyell remained in Newport only a 
few months, after which he located. He 





REV. THOMAS LYELL. 


The pastel portrait, in colors, from which the above electro was made, was sent, through the 
editor of Z1on’s HERALD, to the Methodist Historical Society, by Rev. E. E. Reyno ds, of Haverhill, 
N.H. Framed within the portrait and plainly in sight are two locks of the auburn hair of the de- 
ceased. On the back of the picture is pasted a paper, now a faded brown, upon which the following 


brief biography is written: — 


*“ Rev. Thomas Lyell was born in Richmond County in Virginia, 13th May, 1774. 


Brot. to knowl- 


edge of the truth as it is in Jesus at about 14 years of Age, and began to preach in the Methodist 


Connection at about 16 or 17 years of age. 


out the candles at the close of the serv- 
ice, it being the first evening service 
ever held in the church. This Capt. 
Pearce was faithful to do. 

Capt. Pearce conveyed the Bishop from 
Bristol to Providence in a small packet. 
Mr. Lyell spent the following Sabbath 
with the Bishop in Providence, preach- 
ing, it is said, a memorable sermon on 
the sacrifice of Isaac. (An account of 
this visit of Bishop Ooke to Providence I 
once gave in the HERALD, and need not 
repeat it here.) 

There was one incident which occarred 
during Mr. Lyell’s stay in Providence, 
which illustrates the apostolic simplicity 
of these godly men, and which should 
not pass unnoticed. They stopped at the 
house of Mr. Turpin, on the southwest 
corner of High and Stewart Streets. The 
members of the lictle class were assem- 
bled there one evening to enjoy the con- 
versation of the Bishop and Mr. Lyell. 
Mr. Lyell called for a basin of water. The 
Bishop sat in his chair with his eyes 
closed and his hands clasped. Mr. Lyell 
knelt before him and proceeded to wash 
his feet, purely as a religious ceremony. 
This done, the Bishop prayed, and such a 
prayer, says one who was present and 
witnessed the ceremony: ‘“ The blessing 
that came to my heart in answer to that 


‘“Timotuy M. Minot, Boston, 1804.”’ 


subsequently joined the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and at the time of his death 
(1850) was rector of Obrist’s Church, 
New York. It was admitted by all who 
knew him that he wasa goodman. He 
is said to have retained an affectionate 
interest in his old associates, the Meth- 
odist ministers about him, to the end of 
life. He carried with him into his new 
charch relations the earnest spirit which 
characterized him while connected with 
the Methodists. 


West Somerville, Mass. 


THE AUTHOR OF «THERE’S A 
LIGHT IN THE WINDOW ” 
SHEBNAH RICH. 


“With the talents of an angel a man may be s 
fool.” — Dr. Young. 
OME fifty years ago there lived in 
New Bedford a poor widow with an 
only son who at an early age began to 
earn a pittance as afactory boy. His 
home was at the foot of a dark street, 
and when extra work kept him late his 
good mother placed for him a light in 
the window. At this time long- voyage 
whaling was a profitable industry in 
New Bedford. Not infrequently, voys 
from pure love of adventure embarked 
in this service. While still a boy, Ed- 
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ward, without acquainting his mother of 
his rash intention, sailed away on a three 
years’ voyage. During his absence she 
sickened, and while at death’s door talked 
constantly of her absent boy, begging 
the friends to place a light in the window 
against his return. When came the 
dying hour, she said: ‘Tell Edward 
tbat I will place a light in the window of 
heaven for him.”’ 

In due time the boy Edward returned, 
grownaman. His mother’s dying mes- 
sage led to his conversion. A few years 
later, Rev. Edward Dunbar, better 
known as the author of the well-known 
revival song, ‘‘ There's a Light in the 
Window for Thee, Brother,’’ was a pop- 
ular pulpic orator in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. A sweet singer and 
an eloquent, fascinating speaker, young 
Dunbar soon gained a flattering re puta- 
tion and was in growing demand. Full 
promise of continued success and of 
enlarged usefulness seemed well opened 
— indeed, within his grasp. But as too 
often the result with young ministers 
who rapidly rise to popular favor, with 
out practical jadgment and sound moral 
sense as a foundation, Dunbar became 
over confident, self-reliant and pre- 
sumptaous. He grew indifferent to the 
warnings of loving friends, perverse to 
the wholesome restraints of superiors, 
heedless of discipline. His enthusiasm 
rioted in fanaticism. By not wisely dis- 
criminating between real and sensa- 
tional, between spiritual life and relig- 
ious vagaries, he drifted into lawless 
experiments, unprofitable and danger- 
ous. In-#n evil hour he left his Uonfer- 
ence, became an independent, an evan- 
gelist,a preacher of holiness, with all 
the license of private interpretation 
which these abused terms admit. 

Under seeming fair skies, a flowing 
breeze, full sail and flying streamers, the 
brilliant Edward Dunbar trimmed his 
sheets for a prosperous voyage, but he 
sailed a trackless sea, and suffered terri- 
ble shipwreck. 

My first knowledge of, Mr. Dunbar’s 
professional career was at Provincetown, 
about 1858, where, after,a few, weeks, he 
drew a small party to himeelf, nearly 
divided the great church, and was 
obliged to leave town. A few years 
later I met him in St. Louis, working in 
a small Methodist society at the northern 
part of the city as an evangelist and 
expoander of holiness. Still true to his 
record he was worshiped by a few fam- 
ilies, in one of which he was making his 
home. Having friends among this 
people, I notified them of Mr. Danbar’s 
antecedents. I also sought a personal 
interview, in which I kindly advised him 
to leave St. Louis. Soon after, he en- 
gaged the St. Louis Theatre, holding 
Sunday afternoon service. [ saw the 
proprietors, and the doors were closed. 
After dividing this little society, and 
undermining the peace of more than one 
family, he left without notice. 

For thirty-five years I did not hear 
mentioned the name of Edward Dunbar. 
A few months ago I read the following 
notice: “The Rev. Edward Dunbar, 
why wrote ‘There’s a Light in the Win- 
dow for Thee, Brother,’ sleeps in a 
pauper’s grave, at Ooffeyville, Kan., 
where he died a tramp in the town jail, 
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two yearsago. His name became a by- 
word in the place where he was known, 
and from a prison cell he went forth a 
vagabond upon the face of the earth. 
Some church people have erected a 
marble slab over his grave on which is 
inscribed: ‘Here lies Edward Dunbar, 
who wrote “‘ There’s a Light in the Win- 
dow for Thee, Brother.”’’ ” 


A SCOT INDEED 
IAN MACLAREN. 


E bad demanded that afternoon to be 
told the truth, and the doctor, him- 
self a young Scot, bad told him plainly that 
he could not recover; and then he had asked, 
as one man speaking to another, both being 
brave and honest men, when he would die, 
and the doctor thought early next morning. 
‘Aboot daybreak,” said the Scot, with 
much satisfaction, as if,on the whole, he 
were content to die, and much pleased it 
would be at the rising of the sun. He wasa 
characteristic type of his nation, rugged in 
face and dry of manner, an old man, who 
had drifted somehow to this English city 
and was iiving there alone, and now he 
was about to die slone, without friends 
and in a strange land. The nurse was very 
kind to him, and her heart went out to the 
quiet, self-contained man. She asked him 
whether he would like to see a clergyman, 
and said that the chaplain of the Infirmary 
was a good man. 

**A’ye nae doubt he is,’”’ said the Scot, 
‘“‘and that his meenistrations wud be verra 
acceptable to English fouk, but a’ve never 
hed ony dealin’s wi’ Episcopalians. Hs micht 
want toread a prayer, and I cudna abide that, 
and mebbe I cudna follow the texts in his 
English tongue.” , 

The nurse still lingered by his bed. He 
looked up at herand assured her he was in 
no need of consolation. ‘‘Saxty year ago 
ma mither gared me learn the wale {choice 
portion] o’ the Bible, and they’re comin’ up 
ane by ane to ma memory, but I thank ye 
kindly.” 

As the nurse went back and forward on 
her duties she heard her patient saying at 
intervals to himself, ‘‘{ know whom I have 
believed,” ‘‘ 1 am persuaded that neither life 
nor death.’”’ Once again she heard him, 
* Although the mountains depart and the 
hills be removed,’’ but the rest she did not 
catch. 

During the afternoon a lady came into the 
ward whose service to the Lord was the vis- 
itation of the sick,a woman after the type 
of Barnabas and Mary of Bethany. When 
she heard of the old man’s illness and his 
loneliness, whom no friend came to see or 
comfort, she went to his bedside. ‘' You are 
very ill,’”’ she said, ‘ my friend.’’ 

** A’m deein’,” he replied, with the exact- 
ness of his nation, which somewhat fails to 
understand the use of graceful circumlocu- 
tion and gentle phrases. 

‘lg there anything I can do for you? 
Woald you wish me tosing a few verses of 
ahymn? Some sick people feel much con- 
forted and soothed by singing; you would 
_ ‘like, I think,to hear * Rock of Ages,’”’ and 
she sat down by his bedside and opened her 
book, while a patient beyond who had 
caught what she said raised his head to en- 
joy the singing. 

**Ye’re verra kind, mem, and a’m muckle 
obleeged to ye, but a'm a Scot and ye’re 
English, and ye dinna understand. A’ ma 
days hev I been protestin’ against the use o’ 
human hymns in the praise o’ God; a’ve left 
three kirks on that account, and raised ma 
testimony in public places,and noo wud ye 
send me into eternity wi’ the sough of a 
hymn in ma care ?”’ 

For a moment the visitor had no reply, for 
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in the course of all her experiences, during 
which she had come ucross many kinds of 
men and women, she had never yet chanced 
upon this kind of Scot. The patients in the 
Infirmary were not distinguished by their 
religious scruples, and if they had some 
prejudices they turned on large and fall- 
blooded distinctions between Protestant and 
Catholic, but never entered into subtleties 
of doctrine. 

*“Ye’ll excuse me, mem, for I’m no un- 
gratefu’,’”’ he continued, ‘‘ and I wad like to 
meet yer wishes when ye’ve been so kind to 
me. The doctor says I canna live long, and 
it's possible that ma strengtb ma’ sune give 
way, but a’ll tell ye what a’m willin’ to do.” 

The visitor waited anxiously to know what 
service he was going to render her, and what 
comfort she might offer to him, but both 
were beyond her guessing. 

‘‘Sae lang as a’ve got strength and ma 
reason continues clear, a’m prepared to argue 
with you concerning the lawfulness of using 
onything except the Psalms of David in the 
praise of God either in public or in private.” 

Dear old Seot, the heir of many a cove- 
nanting tradition and the worthy son of 
covenanting martyrs, it wasastrange suab- 
ject of discussion for a man’s last hour, but 
the man who could be true tothe jots and 
tittles of his faith in pain of body and in 
face of death was the stuff out of which 
heroes and saints are made. He belonged to 
a nation who might sometimes be narrow 
and over concerned with scruples, but which 
knew that a stand must be taken somewhere, 
and where it took a stand was prepared to 
die. 

The visitor was a wise as well as gracious 
woman,and grasped the heart of the situa- 
tion. ‘*No, no,” she said, “we will not 
speak about the things wherein Wwe differ, 
and I did not know the feeling of the Scots 
about the singing of hymns. But I can 
underetand how you love the Psalms and 
how dear to you is your metrical version. 
Do you Know I have been in the Highlands 
of Scotland and have heard the Psalms sung, 
and the tears came into my eyes at the sound 
of the grave,sweet melody, for it was the 
music of a strong and pious people.” 

As she spoke the hard old Scot’s face began 
to soften, and one hand which was lying out- 
side the bedclothes repeated the time of a 
Scots Psalm tune. He was again in the 
country church of his boyhood, and saw his 
father and mother going into the Table seats, 
and heard them singing: — 

“ O thou my soul, bless God the Lord, 
And ail that in me is 
Be stirred up His holy name 
To magaify and biess.”’ 

“More than that, I know some of your 
Psalm tunes,and I have the words in my 
hymn-hook; perhaps | have one of the 
Psalms which you would like to hear.” 

‘Div ye think that ye cud sing the twen- 
ty-tbird Psalm, 

‘The Lord’s my Shepherd, I'l) not want ?° 
for 1 wud count it verra comfortin’. ”’ 

‘** Yes,” she said, ‘‘ I can, and it will please 
me very much to sing it, tor I think I love 
that Psalm more than any hymn.” 

‘It never runs dry,” murmured the Scot. 

So she sang it from beginning to end ina 
low, sweet voice, slowly and reverently, as 
she had heard it sung in Scotland. He joined 
in no word, but ever he kept time with his 
hand and with his heart, while his eyes 
looked into the things which were far away. 

After she ceased, he repeated to himself the 
last two lines: 


“ And in God’s house for evermore 
My dweliing- place shall be.” 


‘Thank ye, thank ye,” he said. after a 
little pause,and then both were silent fora 
few minutes, because she saw that he was in 
his own country, and did not wish to bring 
him back by her foreign accent. 

“Mem, ye've dune me the greatest kind- 
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ness ony Christian cud do for anither as he 
stands on the banks of the Jordan.” 

For a minute he was silent again, and then 
he said: — 

*“ A’m gaein’ to tell ye somethin’, and a’ 
think ye’ll understand. Ma wife and me wes 
married thirty-five years,and ilka nicht of 
oor married life we sang a Psalm afore we 
gaed to rest. She took the air and a’ took the 
bass,and we sang the Psalms tbrough frae 
beginning to end twal times. She was taken 
frae me ten years ago, and the nicht afore 
she dee’d we sang the twenty-third Psalm. 
A’ve never sung the Psalm since, and a’ didna 
join wi’ ye when ye sang it, for a’m waitin’ 
to sing it wi’ her new in oor Father’s Hoose 
the mornin’s mornin’, whar there’ll be nae 
nicht nor partin’ evermore.”’ 

And this is how one English woman found 
out that the Scot is at once the dourest and 
the tenderest of men. 





Our Debt to the Clergy 


T is sometimes in order, by way of re- 
minder, to ask ourselves what we are 
doing in the way of acknowledgment of 
certain debts we owe. For instance, the 
laity ought to feel their obligations to the 
clergy; and looking at those of this country, 
where is there to be found a body of men 
who so forget ease and self and spend them- 
selves in service and brotherhood? Where 
there are in the great centres a handful 
whose more commanding talent gives them 
the means of knowing something of easeful 
living, even there their charities absorb 
large portions of their incomes, while 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land there are a multitude whose income is 
less than that of many a humble clerk, and 
who know no more of “ ease, opulence, and 
luxury” than did the first disciples. Their 
garments are threadbare, their table is 
scanty, they can lay by no provision for 
their family, and their enjoyments are only 
those of carrying consolation to distress, and 
showing seeking souls the way to heaven. 
It is they who forget themselves every day in 
remembering their Master, and in teaching 
people what a man should be by their own 
lives. 

There are preachers and missionaries in 
every large city of the United States whose 
simple fare isashame to the rich; who go 
without that others may have something, 
and whose work helps immeasurably in 
keeping down the crime which might make 
life impossible to the rich but for their in- 
creasing exertion. And on the far frontiers 
there are Protestant preachers taking their 
lives in their hands, and living as meagerly, 
working as actively, daring as divinely, as 
the early Jesuits did. It is these men, and 
such as these, who have laid and are laying 
the foundations of our civilization, who 
carry into the wilderness the first elements. 


not only of religion, and of book- learning 
also, but of culture and art, of the princi- 
ples of good government; who, by their 
owD presence and the sight and knowledge 
of their effort and courage and seit- sacrifice, 
shame the evil, control the unruly, and bring 
order out of the chaos of border life. 

ls it ease that these men find in the prison 
cells with the criminal, in the fever- hospital 
with the dying; rising, as the physician 
does, at every cali and in every weather, rain: 
or storm or burning sun; standing beside 
the open grave, with the snow falling, hear- 
ing the heart-cry of those endaring the bit- 
terness of despair; going down into the dark 
with them in order to know how to lead 
them out; seeking for evil that they may 
bring its cure, every day they live? Is it 
luxury they enjcy when, to all but a compar- 
ative few out of the majority, the drive, the 
journey, the concert, the new book, the pict- 
ure, are things forbidden; when their houses 
are equipped meanly,and the board to which 
they make every one welcome is set with the 
plainest food? Is it opulence when a large 
salary outside the metropolis is a two-tnou- 
sand- dollar one, and a not uncommon one is 
less than a quarter of that ? — Harper’s Ba- 
zar. 
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Singing by the Way 


Ho! comrades, heavenward- faring, 
Let’s sing in cheerful strain 
A song to lighten labor, 
And soothe the heart of pain. 
A song of God’s own gladness 
So full of help and cheer, 
That weary wayside pilgrims 
Will gain new strength to hear. 


Life holds for most, my comrades, 
More happiness than pain. 

God gives a day of sunshine 
For every hour of rain. 

So, trusting inthe wisdom 
Ot His eternal plan, 

Let’s face the rain or sunshine 
And do the best we can. 


Oh, let us sing, my comrades, 
Ot blessings by the way — 
The gleams of light that brighten 
The lowering skies of gray. 
And as we sing about them 
The shadows break apart, 
And all the world’s in sunshine 
Because we’re light of heart. 


—EBEN E. REXFORD, in Wellspring. 





Light Giving 


HAT you may give light, be sure 
you have light. When the Atlan- 
tic cable is alive, that is, when ite insula- 
tion is perfect, and it is fitted for its 
work, a bright light is reflected on a 
mirror, and thence on a dial, and its 
movements give the signs. When it is 
dead — that is, when its insulation is de- 
stroyed, and the current is running to 
the earth—that light disappears. So 
when the soul is alive, ite light shines; 
when it is dead,there is darkness. — John 
Hall, 





A Clean Heart 
“Oreate within me a clean heart, O God!” 


MY soul, emphasize that prayer! 

Its answer is my first great need as 
I cross the line of life when my responsi- 
bility first begins. Hitherto I have been 
impelled by a force within that leads to 
darkness and deepair, and before I go 
farther my life engine needs to be re- 
versed. The answer to that prayer only 
can do it. Oreate within me a clean 
heart, O God; then as the magnet gath- 
ers iron filings round it, my heart will 
draw and yearn for all that’s good and 
pure and true. Take away the stony 
heart out of my flesh and give me a 
heart of flesh, thus wilt Thou take my- 
self out of myself and give me myself 
back to myself so changed, so clean, 80 
pure, that I will not know myself, for 
old things will have passed away and all 
things become new. Ureate within me a 
clean heart,O God! I needa thousand 
things; if my every wish were an arrow 
they would hide Shesun. Only answer 
that prayer, O God, and I shall have 
them all, for the heart that God gives, 
knows its God, and trusts its God, and 
loves its God, and its first and last as- 
piration is, Whom have I in heaven but 
Thee, and there is none upon earth that 
I desire besides Thee. My heart and my 
flesh faint and tall, but Thou art the 
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The Upper 


strength of my heart, and my portion 
forever! —Dr. J. THOMPSON, in Interior. 


Made Ready Here 


OU know that in Solomon’s temple 
there was no sound of hammer 
heard; for the stones were made ready 
in the quarries, and brought all shaped 
and marked so that the masons might 
know the exact spot in which they were 
to be placed; so that no sound of iron 
was needed. All the planks and timbers 
were carried to their right places, and 
all the catches with which they were to 
be linked together were prepared, so 
that there might not be even the driving 
of a nail — everything was ready be- 
forehand. it is the same with us. When 
we get to heaven, there will be no sanc- 
tifying us there, no squaring us with 
affliction, no hammering us with the rod, 
no making us meet there. We must be 
made meet here; and bleased be His 
name, all that Christ will do beforehand. 
— Spurgeon. 





Harden Not Your Heart 


Na winter evening, when the frost 
is setting in with growing intensi- 
ty, and when the sun is now far past the 
meridian, and gradually sinking in the 
western sky, there is a double reason 
why the ground grows every moment 
harder and more impenetrable to the 
plough. Onthe one hand, the frost of 
evening, with ever increasing intensity, 
is indurating the stiffening clods; on the 
other hand, the genial rays which alone 
can soften them are every moment witb- 
drawing and losing their enlivening 
power. Take heed that it be not so with 
you. Aslong as you are unconverted, 
you are under a double process of hard- 
ening. The frosts of an eternal night 
are settling down upon your souls; and 
the Sun of Righteousness, with wester- 
ing wheel, is hastening to set upon you 
forevermore. If, then, the plough of 
grace cannot force its way into your ice- 
bound heart today, what likelihood is 
there that it will enter tomorrow ? — 
McCheyne. 





The Whispered Name 


N the village of Talheim, in a narrow 
valley among the mountains in the 
Black Forest, lived a German _ minister 
named Paulus. Skeptical in his theolo- 
ogy, and literary and social in his tastes 
in his early years, through the gracious 
life of his wife Beaté and the practical 
experiences of life, he came in his later 
years to know the Lord and trust Him 
with a lively faith. Impressed with the 


thought that he might soon depart this 


life, he one day called his daughter — 
the mother’s namesake —to him, and 
said: — 

‘* Beaté, my time for remaining with 
you is short. I shall be suddenly struck 
by the hand of death, and I wish you to 
promise me that when you see me in the 
last extremity you will whisper in my ear 
the name of Jesus, for I want to go 
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Room 


through the dark valley carrying that 
name within my soul.’’ 

The child made the promise, little 
thinking how soon she would be called 
upon to fulfill it. Shortly after the father 
sickened, and fell into great weakness; 
and before his absent children could be 
summoned he died. When, during his 
last moments, the faithful Beaté whis- 
pered the Saviour’s name in his ear, his 
glassy eyes once more lighted up with 
gratefui love, and then closed forever on 
the scenes of mortal life. The last sound 
he heard on earth was the name of Him 
whom having not seen he loved, and 
whose face shall be the first vision of 
bliss to greet his eyes in the glory of the 
resurrection day. 

‘* Happy, if with my latest breath 
I may but gasp His name; 
Preach Him to all, and cry in death, 
Behold, behold the Lamb! ” 


— The Christian. 


The Day of Small Things 


TALL chimney had been com- 
pleted; and the scaffolding was 
being removed. One man remained on 
the top to superintend the process. A 
rope should have been left for him to 
descend by. His wife was at home 
washing, when her little boy burst in 
with, “Mother, mother, they’ve for- 
gotten the rope, and he’s going to throw 
himself down!” She paused; her lips 
moved in an agony of prayer; and she 
rushed forth. Orowds stood looking up 
to the poor man, who was moving round 
and round the narrow cornice, terrified 
and bewildered. He seemed as if at any 
moment he might fall, or throw himself 
down in despair. 

His wife from below cried ont, ‘‘ Wait, 
John!’ The man became calm. “ Take 
off thy stocking ; unravel the worsted.”’ 
And he did so. ‘Now tie the end toa 
bit of mortar, and lower gently.”” Down 
came the thread and the bit of mortar, 
swinging backward and forward. Lower 
and lower it descended, eagerly watched 
by many eyes: it was now within reach, 
and was gently seized by one of the 
crowd. They fastened some twine to 
the thread. “ Now pull up.” The man 
got hold of the twine. The rope was 
now fastened on. “ Pull away again.” 
He at length seized the rope, and made 
it secure. There were a few moments of 
suspense, and then, amidst the shouts of 
the people, he threw himself into the 
arms of his wife, sobbing, “‘ Thon’st 
saved me, Mary!” The worsted thread 
was not despised: it drew after it the 
twine, the rope, the rescue ! 

Ah! my friend, thou mayst be sunk 
very low down in sin and woe ; but there 
is a thread of divine love, that comes 
from the throne of heaven, and touches 
even thee. Seize that thread. It may 
be small; but it is golden. Improve 
what you have, however little, and more 
shall be given. That thin thread of love, 
if you will not neglect it, shall lift even 
you up to God and glory. — Newman 
Hall, 
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THE FAMILY 


SEA FOAM 
ELLA ©. G. PAGE. 


Flung up in their passionate yearning, 
The white-tipped waves are hurled, 

Coming with their bright billows 
From the thither side of the world. 

And they dash theraselves in longing 
Impetuous on the land, 

Then retreat to their sea caverns; 
But on the yellow sand 

They leave their foam-wreaths scattered 
Aloog the rocky shore, 

And gain their point of starting 
Without the crown they wore. 


So human souls, in struggling 
For heights above their ken, 
Are drawn and hurried onward 
Above their fellow- men. 
But they pay forever, dearly, 
For the eminence they gain; 
Some part of their existence 
They lose, and seek in vain. 
The wave will be as mighty 
W ithoat its crown of white, 
Yet part of its fair beauty 
ls lost to mortal sight. 


And human lives, like beacons, 
May shine, life’s waves across, 

But ever in their spirits 
They feel the sense of loss. 

Who knows my meaning? Many 
Will call this idle speech; 

Some few will mourn the sea foam 
That’s scattered on life’s beach. 


Methuen, Mass. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Faith is a grasping of Almighty power; 
The hand of man laid on the arm of God, — 
The grand and blessed hour 
In which the things impossible to me 
Become the possible, O Lord, through Thee! 
— Anna E. Hamilton. 
. 7 

Some clocks strike the hours, and some 
tell the time of day only with their hands. 
So some Christians advertise their business, 
and others do it and say nothing about it. — 
A. J. Gordon, D. D. 


We talk too fiippantly about “ essentials ” 
and “‘ non- essentials ’’ in morals. There are no 
unimportant things in conduct, no “ non-es- 
sential’ duties. — Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones. 


I may put a poker in the fire twenty times 
in the course of the day,and leave it there 
two or three minutes each time, and it never 
will be thoroughly heated. if you are to get 
the fire of God’s holiness and love and power 
burning in your heart you must take more 
time in His fellowship. — Rev. Andrew Mur- 
ray. 


When, on some sultry day,a fresh after- 
noon breeze sweeps over some suffering city, 
and pallid ‘aces brighten, and the pillows of 
the sick grow cool, and the work of the 
world lies easier on its shoulders — that is 
not an achievement of a system-maker, as 
though it were devised by some judicious 
weather- bureau supervising all; it is simply 
the movement of the compassionate life of 
God across the weary life of man. And yet 
it “‘ makes over,” as we say, the human sys- 
tem, and revives the capacity to live and to 
hope. So sweeps the breeze of Jesus over 
the weariness and hopelessness of the world, 
not to systematize its life, but to revive its 
life; not to originate a doctrinal system, but 
to restore a vital system; and many a per- 
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plexing problem and enfeebling disease of 
the modern social world is swept clean away 
by this tonic visitation of a new ideal. — 
F. G. Peabody, D. D. 


* 
* > 


Why is it that we are not able to do great- 
er things for God? Why do we so easily lose 
heart? Why does our energy so quickly 
‘jag? Why are our sacrifices so poor and 
small? Why does our courage so soon ebb 
away? Why do we so cry out when we are 
hurt ? Why is our endurance so short-lived ? 
Surely the reason is plain. lf we had the 
strong faith of St. Paul, instead of a faith 
that is eo often feeble and halting and irres- 
olute, we should be better able to pass 
through the varied experiences of human 
life and say, ‘“‘ None of these things move 
me. Nothing can move me from my trust in 
God and from the work which He has given 
me to do.”” — Dean of Windsor. 


. 
* * 


We should show ourselves neither philo- 
sophic nor Christian by declining to enjoy a 
landscape that is beauteous in summer on 
the ground that it is certain to become bleak 
in winter. You can bless God for the flower 
that blossoms at the roadside in June, al- 
though you may know that no flower will 
be there next December. Indeed, by affect- 
ing to make light of the uncertain mercies 
that come to us and stay but a little while, 
we are certain to put ourselves a little far- 
ther beyond the reach of mercies that may 
come to us and stay a great while and always. 
One of the saddest things that parents ever 
say about a child that God has loaned to 
them ouly a few years and then taken back 
is that they are afraid that God did it to 
punish them for having loved the child so 
passionately; as though any gift — most of 
all such a gift — if only cherished with a 
heart that is at the same time mindful of the 
blessed Author of the gift, could have any 
other effect than to make real and dear the 
unseen world out of which it is come and 
the unseen hand by whom it was bestowed. — 
O. H. Parkhurst, D. D. (New York.) 


. 
* * 


** There is nothing that sweetens a bitter 
heart so surely or quickly as prayer.’’ I have 
read somewhere that in a certain city a tele- 
graph wire which passed near most of the 
telephone wires was connected with the har- 
monic system; tunes were being played over 
it, and the telephone wires took up the 
sounds by induction, so that those who had 
occasion to use the telephone found it vi- 
brating to musical tones. One wire near to 
another catching its sweetness — a soul near 
to God catching His calm, His sweetness, 
His light — that is the philosophy of prayer. 
Tennyson, walking in the garden of a friend, 
was asked what he thought of Jesas Christ. 
He stopped aad plucked a white flower, and 
then replied: “‘ What the eun is to that 
flower, Jesus Christ is to my soul.” Keep 
sweet by keeping in the pure sunlight of 
God’s love as it shines upon us through our 
Lord Jesus Chriet. — 8. S. Estey. 

. i . 

In a vase on the table before me there isa 
beautiful narcissus; its stem is fresh and 
green below, but at the topthere is a dry, 
brown, withered sheath attached to it, which 
one is inclined to remove as a deformity. 
This is the spathe or sheathing-bract pecul- 
iar to a large order of plants, and essential in 
their economy. It protects the blossom in 
its young state, and either falls off or hangs 
down ina withered state when the blossom 
is fully unfolded. In the narcissus it is per- 
sistent. Strange it is to see the pure white 
blossom with its orange coronet that de- 
lights my eye with its beauty every time I 
look up at it, and seents ali the room with 
its fragrance, springing out of this unsight- 
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ly, withered, shroud-like spathe! Is it not 
an image of death — which is the withered 
bract or spathe that encloses and hides for 
awhile. in order to protect from the cvils of 
this ungenial clime, the flower cf life, that 
shali afterwards anfold the snowy loveliness, 
and be crowned with the golden crown of 
immortality ? In the spathe the lily returns 
to its lowest state, to its root formation; and 
in so returning it gains strength for the 
growth of the highest formation of blossom 
and fruit. Andso at the point of death tne 
wave of life reaches its lowest ebb previous 
to rising toits highest glory. And just as 
the green stem of the lily pushes through 
and beyond the spathe to the flower, making 
the spathe to be a mere withered leaf hang- 
ing upon its last green strength, so our life 
whose glory is hid in death survives, pusbee 
through and beyond death to the eternal un- 
folding; and at last mortality shall be swal- 
lowed upof life, and death itself shall die 
and dro, off forever. — Hugh Macmillan, D. D. 


. 
* * 


The graves grow thicker, and life’s ways more 
bare, 
As years on years go by; 
Nay, thou hast more green gardens in thy care 
And more stars in thy sky. 


Behind, hopes turned to griefs, and joys to mem- 
ories, 
Are fading out of sight. 
Before, pain changed to peace, and dreams te 
certainties, 
Are growing in God’s light. 


Hither come backslidings, defeats, distresses, 
Vexing this mortal strife; 
Thither go progress, victories, successes, 
Crowning immortal life! 
— Great Thoughts. 


MISS SARAH’S LOOKING-GLASS 
PARTY 


MYRA GOODWIN PLANTZ. 





HERE were all kinds of parties that 
winter in Deep Haven. The 
‘“‘apper tens” had progressive every- 
thing — whist in some circles, authors or 
conversation contests in others. The 
** Ladies’ Aid” in Sarah Long’s church 
wae raising funds for the new church, so 
its members met frequently over quilts 
or chicken pies. All this ought to have 
promoted the most friendly feeling 
among the women of that little town, 
but truth compels me to chronicle that a 
spirit of criticism sprang up among the 
good sisters that troubled Miss Sarah. 
Miss Sarah had reached the sweet peace 
of middle age — a sort of mid-ocean calm 
when one is out of the struggles of 
youth, and not yet shadowed by the 
infirmities of old age. She was called 
“independent ”’ by the town people, for 
she owned her pretty home and managed 
to live on her small supply of bank 
stock. A crutch told the probable 
reason why such a sweet woman re- 
mained alone. She could remember 
running on nimble feet as a child, before 
the long illness that threatened to keep 
her a prisoner for life. 

“It might have been so much worse,” 
she used to say, cheerfally. “I might 
have lost sight or hearing. It has always 
been a comfort to me that my cross did 
not have to thrust its sharp edge into 
other lives. It is something to be 
thankfal for when one can bear trouble 
alone.”’ 

Some people thought that Miss Sarah 
had a queer way of looking at their 
troubles, but still they went to her for 
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sympathy and came away comforted. 
When Mary Runnels felt she must tell 
some one of her dreadful mother-in-law, 
Miss Sarah said : — 

‘‘ Mrs. Rannels has had a painfal nerv- 
ous disease for years, and she must take 
it outonsome one. But, Mary, when I 
see you and John walking by, he so 
strong and well, with ability to support 
you and make you proud of him, I can- 
not but think it must be great happiness 
to be the nearest friend of such a man.” 

“Oh, John is all right! In spite of 
his mother he is very kind to me. I 
would be willing to die for him if it 
would do any good,” said the young wife, 
proudly. 

“ Perhaps to try and love and care for 
his unreasonable mother might show 
your devotion better than death,” sug- 
gested the spinster, softly; and the 
daughter-in-law went away with a new 
purpose in her heart. 

When discouraged Mrs. Miller confided 
that the new baby was more than she 
could bear patiently, that she had no 
time to as much as read her Bible or 
write to her mother, let alone touch the 
piano, and her health was being broken 
by losing sleep with croupy children and 
the everlasting picking up after them 
through the day, Miss Sarah stroked 
the head of the tired little mother and 
said: “It must be very hard just now, 
but in a few years your mental and 
physical vigor will come back, and you 
will be so proud of the fine young people 
growing up around you. This is in deep- 
est confidence, Helen, but my arms often 
fairly ache for a baby of my own. It 
sounds queer for an old maid to say such 
things, but I sometimes look into the 
face of a strong, noble young man and 
think my son might have been like that, 
or see a lovely young gir) caring for her 
mother and wonder if my daughter 
would have been so sweet to me. I 
dress dolls each year for the children 
I miss, and would be willing to have my 
books torn, and my furniture marred, for 
the kisses you get when you put your 
babies to bed.’’ 

‘Sarah is queer,’’ thought the worn 
mother; but she often recalled these 
words and the wistful look of her friend, 
and tried to be a thankful mother. 

When the ladies found themselves 
invited to a “‘ Looking: glass Party,’’ they 
expected something unusual, but no one 
ever refused the kind of a supper Miss 
Sarah and her Tirza Ann offered their 
friends. 

When the ladies assembled in the 
long, old-fashioned parlor they found the 
room fuli of mirrors of every size and 
shape. 

“Dear me! I’m glad I wore my new 
dress,”’ said pretty Mrs. Brown. 

“T can’t say that I care to see how 
gray I am from every point in the 


’ yoom,’’ said Mrs. Barker. 


Miss Sarah seated herself and took 
ap @ looking-glass, and said: ‘“‘ As the 
children say, it is time for the party to 
begin. It occurred to me we might en- 
tertain ourselves an hour or so, and get 
some instruction out of it, by each of 
as holding a looking- glass before the 
eyes of some friend. I’ve invited only 
friends, and there is no reason we 
should not repeat before our neighbors 
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what we say behind their backs. In ex- 
change for my honest opinion you can 
give one of me. The one who bears 
the looking-glass with the best spirit 
shall have one of my little water-colors 
for a prize. If any one feels she cannot 
bear to know what we think of her, she 
must go before we begin.’’ 

There was a look of consternation on 
each face, but no one moved. The odor 
of roasting turkey came from afar, and 
one of Miss Sarah’s beautiful panels 
stood before them; besides, curiosity is 
not alone confined to the masculine 
nature, no matter what men who harp 
on their “ rights’ claim. 

“Well, [ll begin,” said Miss Sarah, 
smiling, as she held a looking-glass be- 
fore the minister’s wife. ‘‘I said you 
were maxing us all lazy trying to do 
everything yourself.” 

“T gaid worse than that, and [’m 
ashamed of it,”’ spoke up Mrs. Barker. 
‘“*T said it was because you knew you 
could do things better than we, and you 
wanted to be at the head.” 

The minister’s wife flushed scarlet. 
Not but that she had heard all this 
*¢gecond hand,” but it was hard to face 
her critics, though she answered brave- 
ly: ‘‘{ am so anxious to help my hus- 
band’s work that I do often take things 
that I think might fail otherwise, and 
no doubt more of self creeps in than I 
realize. You have all let me have my 
own way too much here and helped 
make me selfish.’’ 

Then there was a perfect din of voices 
telling the minister’s wife that ‘ selfish ”’ 
was not to be mentioned with her name, 
and how she was beloved, and that 
nothing would succeed unless she were at 
the front, until Miss Sarah had to call 
order and turn Mrs. Barker’s looking- 
glass upon her neighbors. “Oh, if the 
failings of the best of us have been held 
up, [shall not spare the rest of you. I 
said last Sunday that Mrs. Runnels’ 
bonnet showed she hadn’t any taste.”’ 

“T can’t blame you,”’ answered Mrs. 
Runnels quickly, in tones that showed 
how hurt she felt. ‘‘ That green is 
horrid and kills the purple in my dress, 
but Mother Runnels bought it for a 
present when she went to the city, and 
paid well for it, and it so delights my 
husband that I wear it to humor her 
that I would not change it for any- 
thing.” 

“Good for you!” said Miss Sarah. 
“I wish my failings leaned that hard on 
virtue’s side.”’ 

‘“‘But I ought to say right here,” 
spoke up Mrs. Runnels, ‘“‘that I said 
Mrs. Barker’s husband was stingy for not 
getting her a new cloak this winter.” 

“The one your husband got you is so 
elegant I don’t wonder you wish your 
friends to fare as well,” said Mrs. Bark- 
er, pleasantly. ‘‘Mine isn’t fit for my 
washerwoman, and I was delighted 
when my John gave me forty dollars for 
a new cloak; but my sister in India 
wrote that her husband picked up two 
famished children, both father and 
mother dead, and that unless some one 
sent forty dollars to keep them a year 
they would have to go into the street. 
Of course my new cloak went to India 
in the next mail.”’ 

There were tears in more than one 
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pair of eyes as the mothers thought of 
their own plump darlings, and Mrs, 
Bright was glad that she came next. 

“I’ve been criticised so much for my 
slack ways it gives me real joy to tell 
that Mrs. Smith’s kitchen is as topsy- 
turvy as mine ever was, and I do not feel 
it is such a reflection on my good name 
to live next door.” 

Everybody laughed. You could see at 
a glance that plump, good natured Mrs. 
Bright would let the children play 
“house” inthe parlor and make candy 
in the kitchen. She rocked and sang her 
babies to sleep, and gave the little girls 
pies and cakes, and had so little system 
in managing her children and contented 
husband that it was discouraging the 
way they thrived when they ought to 
have perished for breaking so mahy hy- 
gienic rules. Mrs. Smith, on the con- 
trary, had reared her children by meth- ° 
od, and her very face showed that disor- 
der would not be tolerated in her realm. 

“You ladies can laugh, but you are 
touching on the trial of my life. Now 
my daughters are gone I was driven to a 
hired girl. I’ve never been pestered 
that way, and I’ve criticised all of you 
for the way you managed your homes, 
leaving them to shiftless servants, but 
since I’ve had Martha WigginsI think 
you are wonderful women to take care 
of a girl and do anything else. When I 
got Martha a toothbrash aud hinted she 
might let mine alone, she said, ‘Oh, I 
ain’t so mighty particalar that I can’t 
take a thing after you.’ Yesterday she 
set the silver tea-pot you gave at my sil- 
ver wedding on the stove, and the bottom 
is out. But all the same I’m going to 
keep her, forsome one most train her, 
and her mother would starve but for 
Martha’s wages.’’ 

A burst of applause showed that Mrs. 
Smith had won the admiration of her 
friends in her heroic effort. 

** Come, out with it! I know I've been 
calied a gad-about,” said Mrs. Lynn, the 
self-sacrificing W. O. T. U. president. 

** Yes, I’ve said if I bad children I'd 
stay at home and take care of them,” 
said Miss Jones, a lady of uncertain age. 

‘Pil answer for her that she has a girl 
who takes better care of her children 
than most mothers,” spoke up the min- 
ister’s wife, who had to leave children at 
times. 

“And I'll tell that Mrs. Wiggins said 
yesterday that her husband had stopped 
drinking and bought coal and food last 
Saturday, all through the efforts of the 
woman who leaves her children,’ said 
Miss Sarah. 

“I feel that I must make some effort to 
give other homes some of the blessings 
in mine, but I suppose I do go out too 
much,” admitted Mrs. Lynn. 

“Tf all the women were as interested 
in temperance as you, the saloons would 
have to go. If you neglect your children 
it is because so many selfish mothers neg- 
lect everything else, and make their 
children as selfish as possible,”’ said Mrs. 
Wright earnestly, for she had known 
what it was to suffer from the saloon. 
“ Who has talked about me? Say your 
worst. I want the picture for sweet be- 
havior.” 

‘*I said I never heard a mother scold 
as you do, but my husband said I was 
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worse when the children were under 
foot,’”’ said Mrs. Paris. 

“That’s because of my neuralgia. I'll 
have my teeth attended to at once,” said 
Mrs. Wright, smiling. 

“You'd better have something done 
to my tongue after you have so often 
nursed my children for me. Let us say 
good things now,” returned Mrs. Parks. 

“* That would take all night,’’ laughed 
Miss Sarah. 

“Sarah bas gotten us hereto give us 
a lesson in morals —as she sometimes 
does the children,” laughed Mrs. Parks. 
“ Let us put away our looking glasses. 
We needn’t any of us turn search-lights 
on our neighbors, for we all have fail- 
ings, or keep house ina different way 
from our neighbor’s standard. Why not 
ignore the unpleasant things, and briag 
forward only the good in our friends and 
neighbors ? ”’ 

‘‘ Mrs. Wright must have the picture,” 
was voiced from several quarters. 

Just then Tirza Ann put her head in 
the door with the freedom of an old do- 
mestic and announced: “ I’ve called sup- 
per three times, and my rolls are coolin’ 
and the turkey onthe table. I'll bundle 
it all down to the Wigginses if you ladies 
don’t come to onct.”’ 


Appleton, Wis. 


HEROES 


Not on the field alone, 

With the wild sounds of war about him 
blown, 

Is the high valor of the hero shown! 


Not where the very air 

Is stunned with quaking din and gashed 
with glare 

Till death seems sure and life a dull despair! 


But it shines clear as well 
Where fever works its slowly wasting spell, 
Firing the veins as with the heats of hell. 


Then pour not all the praise 
On those who faced the fearsome battle 
blaze, 
But weave the others their just crown of 
bays! 
— CLINTON SCOLLARD, in Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


THE LESSONS OF SICKNESS 


HEN the human life has all its powers 

\ y fully taxed in the activities of each 
day, there are but spare moments or short 
periods to give to reflection either in looking 
backward, or forward, or upward, or inward. 
The “* quiet hour,’”’ however, is of untold im- 
portance to the worker who is hard pregsed 
in daily toil. At times there come to us ex- 
periences of sickness which extend the 
“ quiet hour ” into weeks. In the hush ofa 
prolonged illness the soul gets new views of 
old truths, and feels new forces breaking 
through old habits. One of the first lessons 
pressed upon the soul during physical sick- 
ness is that the favor of God is better than 
lite — better than physical life — for it is life 
spiritual and eternal. Jesus makes it plain 
in the Sermon on the Mount that the right- 
eousness of the heavenly kingdom is sucha 
life as finds favor with God rather than such 
as calls forth praise from men. To be con- 
scious of having lived with God’s wiil as the 
guiding motive, lying behind and beneath 
life,and God’s glory as the supreme object 
lying before life, and God’s love as the sus- 
taining and strengthening force lying with- 
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in the life—this is contentment, rest and 
restoration. 

Another lesson is the importance of the 
past as compared with the juture. When the 
mind is relieved from the stress of present 
duties, does it work backward in memory or 
forward in apprehension and expectation ? 
Much experience shows that it works back- 
ward. There is a kind of evangelism abroad 
that, in a sense, overrates the future. It is 
sammed up in the phrase, *‘ Where will you 
spend eternity ?’’ as though the future of 
life were its most momentous part. A more 
important inquiry is this: ‘* How have you 
spent the past ten or twenty years?” We 
live in character and not in places, and where 
we will spend eternity is determined, as far 
as it has any importance, by how we have 
lived. inthe parable of Divesand Lazarus, 
and inthe great judgment scene described 
in the twenty-fifth of Matthew, Jesus exalts 
the menfory and the record of the past life. 
It is wonderfal how the human mind works 
backward, when it is unharnessed from dai- 
ly toil and allowed unfettered freedom. There 
are great storehouses of joy or sorrow in the 
simple words : *‘ Son, remember.”’ 

Another important lesson is that suits ble 
and sufficient grace is given for every need 
as it arises. It is wonderful how the suffer- 
ing life can be comforted and sustained. 
No testing beyond what we are able to bear 
is ever permitted to come upon us who trust 
Jesus and love God. We are under the cove- 
nants and promises, and these are as sure 
as the stars in their courses, and more solid 
than the rocks. Under the covenants, and 
by the promises, God has abundantly shown 
unto the heirs of promise the immutability 
of His counsel, that by two immutable 
things, in which it was impossible for God 
to lie, namely, His character and His word, 
we might have a strong conrolation, who 
have fied for refuge to lay hold on the hope 
set before us; which hope we have as an an- 
chor of the soul, both sure and steadfast. — 
Christian Guardian. 


Scattering ‘‘ Deeds of Kindness”’ 


66 HAT’S a Canadian dime. I can’t take 

that,”’ said the post-office clerk. The 
child looked at the rejected coin, and then at 
her unstamped letter perplexedly. 

‘* Here’s a dime — 1’ll change with you,” 
said a young woman standing by. 

‘*Oh, thank you! ’’ said the little one grate- 
fully. “I ran all the way to get mamma’s 
mail in in time, and it would have been too 
late if I had had to go back.” 

‘* How thoughtful that was,” 1 said to my- 
self. “* How few people, comparatively, would 
have bothered to do that for a child; and yet 
how little it costs — and how much it often 
means.”’ 

A little later in the day, it so chanced that 
I met again the young woman of whom [ 
have spoken. It was at a restaurant at the 
noon hour, in a hurried, crowded throng. 

‘“ Dear me, isn’t it warm!” sighed a 
flushed, nervous looking girl near me, to her 
companion. 

** Won’t you take this fan ? ”’ said a sweet 
voice. I looked, and lo! the speaker was the 
angel of the stamp! I was very much inter- 
ested inthe young woman by this time, and 
ensconcing myself comfortably in my corner 
tock more time for my meal than was neces- 
sary, in order to observe her. I did not have 
long to wait to see another proof of her kind- 
liness and consideration. 

** This is the last order of Inaian pudding,” 
said one of the waiters to a pale, poorly 
dressed girl, as she set down a steaming plate 
before her neighbor, the young woman whom 
I was observing. 

“Oh, dear!’ murmured the girl disap- 
pointedly. 

“Won’t you take this? { would exactly 
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as soon have something else for§dessert.” 
Quick as a flash the dish of pudding was 
transferred. 

“That young woman is worth her weight 
in gold,” I said to myself as [rose to go. “I 
wonder when [ shall ever see her again.”’ 

It was menths before I did see her agajn. 
This time it was ata reception. I wondered 
whether she would be able to do any kindly 
act in such a formal gathering, and observed 
her closely. It was not ten minutes before I 
saw her talking to a shy, unattractive logk- 
ing girl in a corner, and introducing her to 
her triends. Nor was this all I noted. AsI 
left I heard her saying something to the solo- 
ist of the afternoon, to which the reply was, 
‘You tell me that you have enjoyed my sing- 
ing. I want totell you how much I have ap- 
preciated your telling me so!”’ The spark- 
ling eyes and animated face attested the ap- 
preciation. 

These three brief occasions were all upon 
whieh I ever saw “ the angel of the stamp,” 
and yet how fraught they were with acts of 
friendliness and consideration! At theend of 
sucha life how manifold must be the good 
deeds placed to the account. 

The giving of ourselves because we can no 
more help giving than the flower can help 
unfolding its petals, or the rose exhaling its 
fragrance, that is Christliness, indeed; it is 
the most potent of all levers for bringing 
about that blessed day, “‘ to which the whole 
creation moves.” — ELEANOR Root, in the 
Standard. 


ABOUT WOMEN 


——Minneapolis has more than thirty 
women pbysicians in active practice. About 
one-third are homcopaths, the rest allo- 
paths. 


—It is estimated by the friends of 
Probe A. Hearst, widow of the late Senator 
Hearst, Oalifornia, that she has spent no less 
$2,000,000 in charity during the last five 
years. 


——The design for the statue to be erected 
at Holywood over the grave of Miss Winnie 
Davis, the “‘ Daughter of the Confederacy,” 
has been chosen and approved by Mrs. 
Davis. The design is the figure of a sitting 
angel. [t is to be of Italian marble and will 
be erected by the Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy. 

—— Mrs. Norah Finnegan died in Wichita, 
Kan., recently, at the age of 101. Six of her 
sons, the oldest of whom was 81, acted as 
pall-bearers. On leaving the church the six 
sons were replaced by six grown grand- 
children, who lowered the body into the 
grave. 


——The urn containing the ashes of 
Blanche Willis Howard von Teuffel, who was 
cremated in Heidelberg, has been brought to 
this country, according to her wish, and 
placed in Mt. Hope Cemetery, Bangor, Me. 


—— Queen Wilhelmina of Holland will be 
fortunste in her future husband, if the 
young man takes after his mother, the 
Princess of Wied. That beloved Dutch 
princess, when offered some national gift 
from the Dutch people, asked for the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment and of the dis- 
honoring corporeal correction of sailors and 
soldiers. She got both. 


— Mrs. Rudyard Kipling had the body of 
her little daughter Josephine cremated. Mr. 
Kipling believes strongly in cremation, and 
Mrs. Kipling followed what would be his 
wish. 


—— Mergaret Sutton Briscoe (Mrs. Arthur 
J. Hopkins, of Amherst, Mass.), in addition 
to her gifts as a writer, has especial fitness 
for the platform, and is more and more in 
demand for public addresses. She also reads 
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very successfully from her own stories to 
drawing-room audiences. 

—The Union Signal says: “ We are glad 
to note that wedding gifts are likely to be- 
come things of the past, and that the newly 
married couple are to be allowed to begin 
life without the customary burden of obliga- 
tion resting upon them. Miss Jessie Louise 
Paine, of Oshkosh, Wis., announces upon 
her wedding cards that she desires no gifts. 
A young woman who has the moral courage 
to do that must be reckoned among the 
heroic pioneers of social reform whose mem- 
ory should be perpetuated by a grateful 
race.”’ 

—— George Haven Putnam, of the well- 
known publishing house of G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons, has announced to his family and 
intimate friends his engagement to Miss 
Emily James Smith, dean of Barnard Col- 
lege. He states that the marriage will not 
cause Miss Smith to sever her relations with 
Barnard. In May the couple will sail for 
Kurope, where they will spend the honey- 
moon, and next fall she will resume her 
duties at the college. 

—— Miss Caroline Hazard, of Peace Dale, 
R. L., has been appointed president of Welles- 
ley College. Miss Hazard is forty-two years 
of age, and is known both by her writings 
and by her membership ina family promi- 
nent in affairs for many generations. She is 
the granddaughter of Rowland G. Hazard,a 
woolen manufacturer of Peace Dale, and a 
notable writer on philosophical sabjects. 
Miss Hazard collected and edited his writ- 
ings. She is not a college-bred woman, 
but in her student days enjoyed at Provi- 
dence — her father being a member of the 
corporation of Brown University —the semi- 
collegiate privileges there granted, and came 
under the inspiring tuition of the late Pro- 
fessor Diman, whose memoirs she wrote in 
1886. He cultivated in her that large view of 
history which enabled her afterwards to 
draw from family papers and village records 
** Thomas Hazard, son of Robert, called ‘ Col- 
lege Tom: ’aStudy of Life in Narragansett in 
the Eighteenth Century, by his grandson’s 
granddaughter,” a book which, with all its 
aotiquarian minuteness, is a genuine contri- 
bution to history. She is also the author of 
‘‘ Narragansett Ballads,” and of a privately 
printed volume of religious sonnets. Miss 
Hazard brings to her office a mind well 
equipped tor the management of affairs. — 
Woman s Journal. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE JOKE ON ELLEN ANN 


6¢ 7 N atin pail!” 

Cicely’s voice was so astonished 
and horrified that it made mamma 
laugh. 

** A nice, shiny tin pail,” she amended. 
“Qome and see your face in it. And 
that isn’t all there is in it, either! ” 

There were crinkled tarts and delicate 
sandwiches, and a little golden cup-cus- 
tard, with one of Cicely’s little silver 
spoons to eat it with. There was a twisty 
doughnut that looked like a man, anda 
little round pie with ‘‘C”’ pricked into 
the crust. 

** The inside’s nice,’”’ admitted Cicely, 
admiringly, ‘‘ but must I take it in a tin 
pail, mamma? I’d rather come way 
home — yes, I would, every single step! 
Nobody else but Ellen Ann Tibbetts car- 
ries a tin pail, and the boys all laugh at 
Ellen Ann. And, oh, dear! that pail is 
*zactly like Ellen Ann’s, mamma! Hers 
is shiny, too.”’ 
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Mamma was fitting on the cover. She 
looked rather sober, now. 

‘“* A little girl who loses her pretty 
lunch-basket must carry her dinner in a 
tin pail or — go without,” she said, 
gravely. ‘“‘ And maybe it will be good 
for her to learn how little Ellen Ann 
feels to be laughed at.”’ 

“I never laughed at her, honest, 
mamma — ’cept up my sleeve.”’ 

“ Well, maybe now you won't laugh 
even there, dear. Now kiss me, and off 
with you! ” 

It wes a beautiful morning, with sun- 
shine enough in it to make two days. 
The pail cover jingled a jolly little tune 
as Oicely walked, and the sun caught the 
shiny surface of it and made it look like 
a silver cover. 

Half through the morning somebody 
came for Ellen Ann Tibbetts to go right 
home, as her mother was sick. So there 
was only one tin pall in the dressing- 
room at noon recess. That comforted 
Cicely a good deal, for it would have 
been dreadful to see Ellen Ann eating 
out of a tin pail just like hers! 

She took her shiny pail and went out 
into the sunshine with it, thinking how 
** de-luscious ’? mamma’s custard would 
taste, and how — 

“ Why!” 

Cicely almost dropped the pail, but it 
wouldn’t have spilled much if she had. 
It was nearly empty! There wasn’t any 
custard or any silver spoon to eat it 
with! There wasn’t any little round pie 
with ‘*O” on the cover! There wasn’t 
any — anything, except just two lone- 
some biscuits sliding round iu the bot- 
tom! 

** Why! ”’ Cicely cried over again. 

Then she knew what it meant. This 
was Eilen Ann’s shiny pail. Ellen Ann 
had carried hers home. 

‘“* Well, she’s mean!” cried Cicely, 
hotly. ‘‘ I hope my custard an’ my ’nitial 
pie’ll choke her — most. Yes,I do! [’m 
most starved to pieces, and she didn’t 
even leave any batter on her old bis- 
cuits! ”’ 

She went off all by herself to be cross 
and hungry. It was ever so long before 
she would be sensible and stop trying to 
believe Ellen Ann had done it just to 
play a mean joke on her. It was ever so 
long before she took out the poor little 
butterless biscuits and looked at them 
pityingly. 

Was that what Ellen Ann ate for 
lunches? And not any butter on ’em at 
all? Didn’t she ever have any custards 
or tarts or twisty doughnuts? And 
never any little thin slices of pink ham 
in between ? 

It made Cicely so hungry to think | 
about little thin slices of pink ham that 
she took a nibble of Ellen Ann’s biscuit. 
Then she slowly dropped it back into the | 
tin pail. Oicely would rather go without | 
any dinner than eat bread without a’ 
speck of butter on it. 

Poor Ellen Ann! Cicely hoped shc 
would like the custard and the crinkl 
tarts — yes, and even the initial pie! 
She suddenly remembered that Ellen | 
Ann’s father was an invalid, and Ellen 
Ann’s mother “ took in” house-clean- | 
ing and things. And the patched places 





in Ellen Ann’s clothes — Cicely remem- 
bered those, too. 
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On the),way home from;,school what 
should peep out at Cicely from the bush- 
es beside the {| Half-way Spring but a 
dainty little red and white lunch: basket? 
Just where she’d left it to hunt for water- 
cresses! 

She carried it home to mamma. 

‘“* But I want the tin pail, too, tomor- 
row, mamma — this tin pail. I’m going 
to play a joke on Ellen; Ann Tibbetts,” 
she said. And then \she whispered to 
mamma and mamma {nodded to her. 
And the next day two dainty lunches 
went to school with Cicely, and one of 
them was in Ellen Ann’s, shiny tin pail. 
— Young People’s Weekly. 


THE LAND OF} ANYHOW 


Beyond the Isle of. What’s-the- Use, 
Where Slipshod Point isjnow, 

There used to be when{l wasjyoung, 
The Land of Anyhow. 


Don’t Care was kingjof allithis. realm — 
A crael king was he! 

For those who served him with good heart 
He treated shamefully! 


When boys and girls} their tasks would 
slight 
And cloud poor mother’s) brow, 
He’d say, ‘“‘ Don’t care! It’s good enough! 
Just do it anyhow.”’ 


Bat when in after life they longed 
To make proud fortune bow, 

He let them find that fate ne’er smiles 
On work done anyhow. 


For he who would the harvest reap 
Mast learn to use the plow, 

And pitch his tent a long, long way 
From the Land of Anyhow! 


— Union Signat. 


—— His Mother: “ Why, Mary, what’s the 
matter with the child?” Mary: “ Sure, 
ma’am, he’s been cryin’ all the way home be- 
cause the man as sells fruit told him he never 
kept star-spangled bananas.’’ 


—— Artbur, who is forbidden to speak at 
the table, had his revenge the other day. As 
dinner began he was uneasy, and finally said, 
** Ma, can’t I speak just one word?” “ You 
know the rule, Arthur.’”’ ‘‘ Not one word ?”’ 
* No, Arthur, not until your father finishes 
the paper.” Arthursubsided until the paper 
was finished, when he was asked what he 
wished tosay. ‘Oh! nothing. Only Nora 
put the custards outside the window to cool, 
and the cat has been eating them up.” 





Ten Times. 


Cream of tartar costs ten 
times as much as alum. It 
comes from grapes and is 
wholesome. 

Alum is a mineral, unfit for 
use in food, and sooner or 
later impairs the health. Low- 
priced baking powders are 
made of alum. 

Cleveland’s baking powder 
is made of pure cream of tartar 
and is perfectly wholesome 
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REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D.D., U. S.N. 
THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 


t Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TSXT: /am the resurrection and the 
We. — Joho 11: 26. 


4. DATE: February, A. D. 30. 
8. PLACE: Bethany, on the Mount of Olives. 


4. O[ROCUMSTANCES: The synoptics (Matthew, 
Mark aod Luke) omit the miracle of the raising of 
Lazarus from their narratives, either out of regard 
for Lazarus, who was living when they wrote, or be- 
oause they preferred to emphasise the Galilean, 
rather than the Judean, ministry of our Lord. 
Mark (14: 3-8) records Mary’s act of gratitude for 
the restoration of her brother. All the Gospels re- 
late the triumphant entry into Jerasalem, and the 
determination of the Sanhedrin to strike a decisive 
blow. “ Apart from the resurrection of Lazarus,”’ 
says Pressensé, “ neitherthe enthusiasm nor this 
outbreak of hate is accounted for.” 

Jesus had been notified of the sickness of Lazarus. 
He remained away until after his death, and then 
went to Bethany. Tidings of His approach reacbed 
Martha, who, not waiting to tell Mary, left the house 
and went to meet Him. “ Lord, if thou hadst been 
here,” said the stricken woman, “my brother had 
not died.” There was no complaint, no murmar in 
her tone — only that moarnful regret at what might 
have been. Still,she had a noble confidence, and 
she ventures to express it, that even now, though 
it was so late, whatever He might see fit to ask of 
God, the Father would grant Him. “ Thy brother 
shall rise again,” said Jesus consolingly, and yet 
with a hidden meaning. “ Yes,” was her reply, 
with meek submission, “ at the last day, in the res- 
arrection, he will rise.” She did not add, though 
she may have thought it, “ but that is so far cf.” 
And then came the thrilling words that made her 
forget for the moment her grief and despair, and 
axed her attention solely on the Speaker — words 
compact with meaning and freighted with hope and 
comfort for every human being — ‘lam the Resur- 
rection and the Life. He that believeth on Mz, 
though he die, yet shall he live; and whosoever liv - 
eth an‘ believeth on Me shall never die.” 


56. HOMB BBADINGS: Monday — John It: 1-16. 
Tuesday - John il: 17-31. Wednesday — John 11: 32-45. 
Thursday - John 12: 12-19. Friday— Heb. 2: 9-18. 
Saturday — 1 Cor. 16: 50-68. Sunday —- Matt. 28; 1-10. 


fl introductory 


Returning home, Martha quietly in- 
formed her sister of Jesus’ approach, 
and Mary rose hastily to go to meet Him 
in the outskirts of the town. Some of 
the Jewish rulers who were paying the 
sisters a consolatory visit, followed her, 
supposing that she was going to the 
tomb of her brother. On reaching Je- 
sus, Mary fell prostrate at His feet, and, 
in a burst of grief, uttered almost pre- 
cisely the words with which Martha had 
greeted Him, “ If Thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.’”’ Oar Lord 
was profoundly moved — even to tears. 
He inquired where they had laid him; 
and as He moved toward the place, some 
of the Jews present, noticing His tears, 
carpingly inquired why this Opener of 
blind eyes did not prevent the death of 
the friend for whom He mourned. 

They reached the grave-side. Jesus 
ordered the stone that lay against it to 
be removed. Martha tried to object. 
She shrank from the exposure of a 
corpse four days dead, and already, pre- 
samably, offensive in its decomposition. 
Very patiently Jesus expostulated with 
her: “‘ Said I not unto thee, if thou be- 
lievedst, thou shouldst see the glory of 
God?" The stone was removed, and 
the Prince of life stood at the entrance 
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ofjthe cave of death. A solemn hush 
and expectancy fell upon all present. 
Every eye was fixed upon the upturned 
face of Jesus as He audibly thanked the 
Father for hearing Him; and especially 
for the sake of the spectators, that they 
might believe that He had been sent into 
the world on a divine mission. Then, 
with a look of majesty and a voice so 
loud and authoritative that none could 
mistake it, He gave the brief command, 
‘* Lazarus, come forth!’ — and he came, 
a terrifying, spectral-like figure in his 
white cerements, gliding to the entrance 
of the cave like aspirit. ‘' Loose him, 
and let him go!”’ said Jesus. 

It requires no very vivid imagination 
to picture the sensation which the re- 
turn of Lazarus to his home in Bethany 
excited. As Tennyson beautifully de- 
scribes it: — 


* From every house the neighbors met; 
The streets were filled with joyful sound; 
A solemao gladness even crowned 
The purple brows of Olivet.’ 


The inexpressible joy of the sisters, 
the questions which they asked concern~ 
ing his sojourn among the dead, the re- 
plies of Lazarus — ali these we may 
picture to ourselves, but of these there 
is no record. 


‘* Where wert 
days ? 
There lives no record of reply, 

Which, telling what it is to die, 

Had surely added praise to praise. 


thou, brother, those four 


* Behold a man raised up hy C arist! 
The rest remaineth unrevealed ; 
He told it not, or something sealed 
The lips of that evangelist.” 


{ll Expository 


32, Mary... fell down at his feet. — 
“This is not said of Martha. Mary’s feel 
ings were of an intenser and stronger kind ”’ 
(Meyer). If thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died — language of sad 
regret, but not of reproach; language whic. 
both the sisters had probably used to one 
another, since both use the sameto Jesus. 
‘* Hor first words are nearly the same as her 
sister’s. There is only in the Greek a slight 
difference in the place of ‘my brother,’ 
which gives a touching emphasis to the ex- 
prersion of ,ersonal loss’ (Revision Com- 
mentary ). 


33,34. He groaned in the spirit. — The 
word implies rather anger than grief, and 
this anger or indignation has been with 
great probability explained as an emotion 
excited by the pregnant cause of human sor- 
row and wretchedness. “ In this heart-rend- 
ing scene of mourning — the grave of the 
departed friend, the broken hearts of the 
beloved sisters, and the tears of the fellow- 
mourners — Jesus saw a miniature picture 
of the world of human sorrow, and was 
overwhelmed at once with holy indignation 
at sin which caused the fearful desolation, 
and with tender sympathy for the sufferers, 
which soon found vent in tears ”’ (Schaff). 
Was troubled —showed His feslings by 
visible signs. Where have ye laid him ? 
—a question preliminary to visiting the 
tomb. 


35. Jesus wept — ‘the shortest verse in 
the Bible, and yet one of the most signifi- 
cant. He wept three times — tears of friend- 
ship at the grave of Lazarus; tears of sorrow 
over unbelieving Jerusalem (Luke 19: 41); 
tears of bloody agony in Gethsemane under 
the burden of the guilt and sin of mankind 
(Luke 22: 44; Heb. 5:7)” (Schaff). “ The 
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very Gospel in which the Deity of Christ is 
most clearly asserted is also that which 
makes us best acquainted with the pro- 
foundly human side of His life” (Godet). 
The word for “ wept’”’ is not that used in 
verse 31. It means silent tear-shedding, 
whereas the latter means loud wailing. 


36,37. Then said the Jews (R. V., “‘ the 
Jews therefore said’’), etc. — Our Lord’s 
evident sympathy extorts from some of the 
Jews an ejaculation of wonder at His love 
for Lazarus; from others, the sneer, If He 
loved him so much, why didn’t He save him? 
He healed the blind man, why didn’t he 
avert His friend’s death ? — implying that 
He was either unwilling or unable to inter- 
fere in the case of Lazaras. 


38. A cave, and a stone lay upon it (R. 
V., “ against it’). — The Jewish grave was 
generaliy an excavation in the limestone 
rock, with a horizontal approach and a few 
descending steps, fitted up with niches and 
sometimes shelves, and protected from beasts 
of prey, and other intruders, by a heavy 
stone rolled against the entrance. From the 
fact that the family of Bethany had a tomb 
of their own, a high social position has been 
inferred. The body was usually prepared 
for burial a few hours after death, and inter- 
ment took place the same day. No coffin 
wes used. The corpse was wound with strips 
of linen and shrouded loosely with a long 
sheet over all. A napkin cuvered the face 
and neck, and spices were plentifully used 
in the preparation. Axcording to Luke 
11: 44, graves were sometimes vertically sunk. 


39. Martha said, Lord, by this time he 
stinketh — just such a remonstrance as we 
might expect from anxious, easily-troubled, 
propriety-loving Martha. Perhaps she 
tbought Jesus wanted to have the stone re- 
moved that He might take a last look, and 
she hastens to remind Him of the repulsive 
consequences of this indulgence. Alford 
believes that her words express a fact, nota 








ing 
Success 


3 Mellin’s Food was recommended 
to us and we have been using it now 
for some time with gratifying success ; 
our baby, 11 months old, is teething 
and Mellin’s Food is the only thing 
he would take. I think it is the best 
infant’s food made. In this town 
there are a large number using Mel- 
lin’s Food with telling results. Thos. 
R. Harvey, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Mellin’s Food 


To the mother who has tried 
many different kinds of infant 
foods we should like to send a 
sample of Meilin’s Food and our 
book, The Care and Feeding of 
Infants. The book tells how 
to use Mellin’s Food and it ¢ 
may give the mother 
ideas about feeding. 











some 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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supposition; and are proof conclusive that 
Lazarus was really dead. 


40. Said 1 not unto thee’? — See verses 4 
and 23. How often we need a like gracious 
reminder to recall us from our fears and per- 
plexities to simple trust! If thou wouldst 
believe (R. V., “if thou believedst ” ) — 
My sayings. In what astern school does Jesus 
sometimes train our faith! Here was one 
He loved, and yet how He chastened her! 
Here was a fruit-bearing branch, yet He 
pranes it, cutting tothe quick. The chas- 
tening was sore, but afterwards it yielded 
“the peaceable fruits of righteousness.” 
Shouldst see the glory of God — showing 
itself in a supernatural act of power and 
goodness. Not death but life, aot corruption 
bat beauty, should she see. 


41. Took away the stone, etc. —R. V. 
omits the words, *‘ from the place where the 
dead was laid.”” Father. — They had called 
Him a blasphemer (10: 37) for claiming that 
God was His Father. Perhaps sore of His 
accusers were present. He here again asserts 
His Sonship and shows that His claim is 
recognizad by performing a stupendous mir- 
acle through the power given Him by the 
Father. Thank thee that thou hast heard 
(BR. V., “thou heardest ’’?) me — not prayer, 
but praise. The prayer had been offered be- 
fore (Myer, Alford), or atthe moment (Tho- 
luck), or taere had been no prayer, according 
to Westcott, who says: “‘ This passage may 
help to an understanding of the trus nat- 
ure of prayer in the case of our Lord, as 
being the conscious realization of the divine 
will, and not a petition for that which is con- 
tingent. Oompare 1 John 3: 22.” 


42,43. Hearest me always—a glimpse 
into that life of uninterrupted prayerful ness 
and communion with the Father which Jesus 
ever maintained. If prayer was the secret of 
His strength, what an argument to us to pray 
without ceasing! Because of the people 
(R. V., “multitude ”).—Says Whedon: 
** There is rightly a preaching in public pray- 
ing.’ Cried with a loud voice. — To cry 
aloud, or shoat, was not His habit (Mait. 
12:19). It was forthe multitude He uttered 
this Joud command; it was not ite loudness 
that made iteffective. Lazarus. — Augus- 
tine apily adds: “ He calls him by name lest 
He should bring out all the dead.’’ Come 
forth — literally, ‘* Hither out! ” a brief, bat 
mighty, call, which echoed through the eter- 
nal shades, and was at once obeyed. Inan 
instant the spirit re-entered ite tenement, 
decay was arrested, the tide of life coursed 
through the veins, and the shrouded but re- 
animated form appeared at the portal. 


44. Bound hand and foot... his face 
bound — so bound, apparently, that he could 
not move himself or see; and his appearance 
at the entrance, therefore, not being able to 
see, was, as Basilius calls it, ‘‘a miracle with- 
in a miracle.’”’ Loose him and iet him go — 
as though He said: Untie the napkin! Un- 
wind the linen wraps that contine the limbs! 
Pat on the familiar raiment of the living 
man! Cease your empty consolationse, ye 
Jews — there is no longer need for them. Dry 
your tears, sisters,and attend your brother 
to your home. For he was dead, and is alive 
again; be was lost, and is found. 


45. Many of the Jews... believed on 
him — convinced by the miracie of His 
divine mission. Lazarus is said to have lived 
thirty years after his resurrection, and to 
have died at the age of sixty. 


IV Inferential 


1. Jesus never comes too late. 


2. It is so nataral to preface our trials with 
an “if,” or a thought of what might have 
been. 


3. Christ is the Author of eternal life to 
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them that believe on Him —a life which 
physical death cannot touch. 


4, Christ is the Resurrection fur non- be- 
lievers as well as believers. All that are in 
the grave shali hear His voice and come 
forth; but for those who have done evil, for 
the unforgiven, it will be a resurrection unto 
condemnation. 


5. How many of our accepted articles of 
faith would stand the searching question, 
“ Believest thou this?” 


6. Trouble teaches us how much grace we 
have. 


7. Im no respect, perhaps, can we follow 
Jesus more profitably than in the frequency 
and fervency of our prayers. 


8. Jesus is worthy of our supreme, our en- 
tire, confidence. We may upvhesitatingly 
commit to Him our souls and our bodiee, oar 
present and our eternal future. 


V_ illustrative 


The raising of Lazarus marks the highest 
point in the ministry of our Lord; it is the 
climax in a history where all is miraculous — 
the Person, the Life, the Words, the Work. 
As regards Himseif we have here the fullest 
evidence alike of His divinity and humanity; 
as regards those who witnessed it, the highest 
menifestation of faith and of unbelief. Here, 
on this height, the two ways finaily meet and 
part. And from this high point we have our 
first clear outlook on the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, of which the raising of Lazarus 
was the typical prelude. From this height, 
also, have we an outlook upon the gathering 
of the church at His empty tomb, where the 
precious words spoken at the grave of Lazarus 
received theic full meaning — till death shall 
be no more. But chiefly do we now think of 
it as the miracle of miracles in the history of 
Carist. He had, indeed, before this, raised the 
dead; but it had been in far-off Galilee, and 
in circumstances essentially different. But 
now it would be one so well known as Laz- 
arus,at the very gates of Jerusalem, in the 
sight of all men,and amidst surroundings 
which admitted not of mistake or doubt. If 
this miracie be trae, we instinctively feel all 
is true; and Spinoza was right in saying that 
if he coaid believe in the raising of Lazarus, 
he would tear to shreds his system, and hum- 
bly accept the creed of Christians (Eders- 
heim). 


A SINGER WON FOR JESUS 


FEW years ago,in an inland city of 

Massachusetts, a mission church was 
tryiug to lead a neighborhood to Jesus. It 
set itself to do just that single work. There 
were other churches for the broader business 
of the kingdom. There were “ institutional ”’ 
and “‘ union ” churches at the head of every 
highway; but in this neglected byway this 
little church stood bravely, and lifted up the 
name of Jesus. The doors were open every 
day in the week. The preacher stood in his 
place every Sunday, saying, like John the 
Baptist, ‘“‘ Behold the Lamb of God!” Yet 
seats were empty and doors not always dark- 
ened by those who should have been often 
passing through them. What was the mat- | 
ter ? 

One day a good woman noticed a stranger 
in the prayer-meeting. He had been hover- 
ing around the dor as if listening to the 
singing. At last he came in and sat down 
with the others, and began to sing, too. 
What singing it was! Rich and sweet and 
strong, a voice to make the heart leap or the 
tears come. He went out so quickly and so 
quietly that there seemed no chance to speak 
tohim. The women sitting just behind him 
longed to say, ‘‘ How much you helped us! ”’ 
but there was no chance that night. 

Next week he came again. The low room 
rang with the sweet, swelling echoes. After 





meeting he did not get away without a 
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good, warm hand-shake. All through the 
week this good woman prayed and thought 
about him. By this time she had learned 
what facts she could about his life and home 
and history. The neighbors said he was a 
“drinking man.” “Fine young fellow 
going to the dogs, no helping him.” ‘Sings 
in the saloon nights, whenever they can get 
him. His drinks don’t cost anything. He’s 
better’n a brass band to draw ’em in.”’ 
That was the sort of comment she heard to 
guide her. 

Then she found out the kind of home he 
had. A sweet woman for a wife whose’sad 
heart made asad face in spite of all she did 
to hide it. Any one could guess the rest of 
that story. 

That night the visitor told her husband, 
“[T am going over to speak to that poor 
fellow.” 

“Why, what will you say?” he asked, 
eurprised. 

“That Christ wants him for His man,” she 
answered solemnly. 

That was just what she did. It was just at 
supper time and she found him at home. She 
did not give him any chance to get away. 
She told him how Ubrist loved him and 
wanted him and would save him from all 
that hindered his being the best man possi- 
ble. She asked him to kneel down and pray 
with her, and give himself to Jesus for His 
service. So he did. 

Three years ago, in the great Christian En- 
deavor Convention in Boston, a tall, fine- 
looking man stood out to sing Christ’s songs 
to thousands gathered there. In the big tents, 
in Faneuil Hall noon meetings, in even- 
ing “ overflows,” he stood next the preacher 
of the hour many a time and sang God’s mes- 


sage. Not far away, beside his happy wite, 
the woman sat who had led him to the Sa- 
viour he was singing about. Her giad face 
told the reward of working for Jesus. It was 
her single word, her single hand, that had 
influenced him. The first disciples came by 
ones and twos. They do so still. Each 
Christian must be faithfal and go and “ find 
his brother.”” — Exchange. 


God’s children were uot to trust in mira- 
cles and marvels for their daily bread; they 
were not to be always looking and calling 
for the extraordinary — manna from the sky, 
water from the riven rocks. He who clothes 
the graas of the field will much more clothe 
them, and by the same power working in the 
same way. — H. F. Van Dyke, D. D. 
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hee Letters of Robert Browning aod is- 
@beth Barrett Barrett. 1845-1846 tp 
Volumes. sarper & Brothers: New York. Price, 


These letters, as stated in the preface, are 
yiven to the world with the full consent of 
&he writers. Mr. Browning, in reference to 
them, said to his son: “* There they are. Do 
with them as you please when I am dead and 
gone.” The letters are the record of a great 
and gublime love, and the love story told in 
them has all the elements of a novel of the 
old letter-writing schvol. There are, of 
course, many instructive comments on 
books, authors, and critics of the time, but 
for the most part the writers are concerned 
only with their love for each other and for 
wach other’s work. 

It is profoundly interesting to observe the 
successive steps by which these two royal 
souls move toward each other. The letters 
begin with one from Robert Browning, dated 
Jan. 10, 1845, in which he expressea the de- 
light he has experienced in Miss Barrett’s 
poems. They had never seen each other — 
Miss Barrctt’s ill-health at this time demied 
her to visitors — but the letters begin to flow 
in an ever deepening stream in which de- 
licious new elements of thought and feeling 
one by one appear. By theend of February 
Miss Barrett saye: — 


** How happy youare to be able to listen to the 
birds without the commentary of the east wind. 
And how happy Iam to Jisten to you when 

you write such kind, open-hearted letters to 


) 


me: 


They discuss everything — poetry, art, 
music, literature, religion. It must be un- 
derstood how sad was Elizabeth Barrett’s 
physical condition. When she was fifteen 
her pony had fallen on her, and she suffered 
from some spinal trouble. Moving about 
was difficult for her unless assisted. Ob- 
structions to their desire to see each other 
were constant. On the 16th of April she 
wrote Browning: — 


“You must choose whether you would like 
best to come with Mr. Kenyon or to come alone; 
if you would come alone, you must just tell me 


on what day, and I wil! see 
should be an 
any day after 2 or before 6. 


you on any day, un- 
less there unforeseen obstacle — 

My sister will bring 
you upstairs to me, and we will talk, or you will 
talk, and you will try to be indulgent, and like 
me as wellas you can. If,on the other hand, 
you would rather come with Mr. Kenyon, you 
must wait, I imagine, till June, because he goes 
away on Monday, and is not likely immediately 
to return — no, on Saturday, tomorrow.” 


They bave their first meeting in May, and 
from then tne temperature rises until in the 
following August Browning writes as fol- 
lows, referring to an interview in which evi- 
dently he had made some declaration: — 


“Let me say now —this only once — that I 
loved you from my soul, and gave you my life, so 
much ofitas you could take—and all that is 
done, not to be altered now... . 4 As itis, the as- 
surance of your friendship, the intimacy to 
which you admit me, now, make the truest, deep- 
est joy of my life.” 


On her side, while his coming had been as 
a spring after winter, her fear is that her ill- 
health would, if things went further, mar 
his life. For love’s sake, therefore, she holds 
back her love: 


“And as to what you say otherwise you are 
wight in thinking that I would not hold by un- 
worthy motives in avoiding to speak what you 
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had any claim to hear. But what could | speak 
that would not be upjust to you’? Your life! If 
you give itto me and I put my whole heart into 
However this may be, a promise goes to you in 
it that none, except God and your will, shall in- 
it. what should I put but anxiety and more sad- 
ness than you were bornto? Whatcould I give 
you which it would not be ungenerons to give ?”’ 


Later she has come to this: — 


* And shal! I shrink from telling you besides 
you who have been generous to me and have a 
right to hear it — that neither now nor formerly 
has any man been to my feelings what you are, 
-.. and thatif I were different in some respects 
and free in others by the providence of God, I 
would accept the great trust of your happiness 
gladly, proudly, and gratefully and give away 
my own life and soul to that end. 


In the later developments there is a deli- 
cious bit in which Browning catches up and 
makes the most of the fact or surmise that 
he had been called ‘‘ Robert ” by Miss Bar- 
rett. She protests: — 


‘*No, no! Indeed I neverdid. If you heard 
me say ‘ Robert,’ it was on a stair landing in the 
House of Dreams — never anywhere else.” 


He persists,and for his pains gets this 
sweetest of rejoinders: — 


“In the meanwhile you quite make me laugh 
by your positiveness about the name-calling. 
Well — if ever I did such a thing, it was in a mo- 
ment of unconsciousness all the more surprising 
that, even to my own soul,in the lowest spirit- 
whisper, I have not been in the habit of saying 
‘ Robert,’ speaking of you. You have only been 
The One. No word ever stood for you. The Idea 
admitted of no representative — the words fell 
down before it and were silent.” 


Now came the chance of aseparation. Mr. 
Barrett had the intention of taking his 
daug bter to Italy, and then suddenly changed 
his mind. Browning’s impatience was ex- 
treme, and the chances of not seeing her em- 
boldened him,and he wrote to her in Au 
gust: — 


‘*I believe in you absolutely, utterly —I be- 
lieve that when you bade me that time be silent 
— that such was your bidding and I was silent — 
dare I say I think you did not know at that time 
the power I have over myself, that I could sit and 
speak and listen as I have done since? Let me 
say now — this only once — that I love you from 
my soul, and gave you my life,so much of it as | 
you would take, and all that is done, not to be 
altered now; it was,in the nature of the proceed- | 
ing, wholly independent of any return on your | 
part.” 





Elizabeth Barrett now was sure of his love, | 
and yet she questioned whether it wae right 
that she, broken down in health, should | 
marry. Note the struggie in the wording ot | 
the letter: 


“ Tasked for silence, but also and chiefly for 
the putting away of.... You know very well 
whatI asked for. And this was sincerely done, I 
attest to you. You wrote once to me — oh! long 
before May, and the day we met — that you‘ had 
been so happy you should be now justified to your- 
self in taking any step most hazardous to the hap- 
piness of your life;’ but if you were justified, could 
I be, therefore, justified in abetting such a step? 

- I thought, too, at first, that the feeling on your 
part was a mere generous impulse, likely to ex- 
pend itself in a week, perhaps. ... Your life! If 
you gave it to me and I put my whole heart into 
it, what should I put but anxiety and more sad- ; 
ness than you were bornto? What could I give 
you which it would not be ungenerous to give ? 
Therefore we must leave this subject, and I must 
trust you to leave it without one word more.” 


She had not yet yielded. Difficulties were 
to be surmounted, and love once more over- 
came them. She wrote: — 


* And now listen to me in turn. You have | 
touched me more profoundly than I thought even 
you could have touched me — my heart was full 
when you came here today. Henceforward I am 


yours for everything but to do you harm — and I 
am yours too much in my heart ever to consent to | 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
- but in one | 
I say this to you without | 


ao you harm in that way. If I could consent to do 
it, not only should I be less loyal . 
sense less yours. 
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drawback and reserve, because itis all I am able 
to say, and perhaps all I shall be able to say. 
terpose between you and me....I mean that if 
He should free me within a moderate time from 
the trailing chain of this weakness, I will then 
be to you whatever at that hour you shall choose 

. whether friend or more than friend...a 
friend to the last inany case. So it rests with 
God and with you — only in the meanwhile you 
are most absolutely free ...‘ unentangled’ (as 
they call it) by the breadth of a thread — and if I 
did not know that you considered yourself so, I 
would not see you any more, let the effort cost 
what it might.”’ 


Browning continued to urge marriage, and 
finally, because of her father’s hopeless op- 
position,and because it looked as if he would 
leave London and take his daughter with 
him, they were secretly married in Maryle- 
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bone Church, Sept. 12, 1846. There was‘still 
a week of separation, and then they went 
away to Florence, Italy, where the two poets 
were given fifteen years of such unalloyed 
wedded bliss as is seldom vouchsafed to 
mortals. 

The Virginians. By William M. Thackeray. Har- 

per & pro.vhers: New York. 
The Adventures of Philip; also, A Shabby Gen- 


tee: Story. By William M. Thackeray. Harper & 
Brothers: New York. 


The Harpers, with the above, reach Vol- 
umes X and XI of the thirteen contemplated 
in this beautiful Biographical Edition of 
Thackeray’s works. To the younger genera- 
tion, this new presentation of the great nov- 
elist, with the intensely interesting bio- 
graphical introductions by his daughter, 
Mrs. Ritchie, will be a revelation; and many 
who have never cared for Thackeray will be 
beguiled into perusing these stout volumes 
in,the charming setting given them by this 
well-known House. 

A Memorial of a True Life: A Biography of 

Hugh McAllister Beaver. By Robert &. Speer. 


Fleming H. Revell Company: New York and Chi- 
cago. Price, $1 


The story of this noble Christian life, so 
rich in promise of usefulness, is fittingly 
told by Mr. Speer. The book is another Gos- 
pel, or, better, the whole Gospel incarnated 
in life. Mr. Beaver’s death seemed untimeiy; 
but God knew best, and perhaps this volume, 
born of Christian devotion, gratitude and 
love, will, in its influence on other men, ac- 
complish much of that which the deceased 
would have wrought if his life had been 
spared. It isa good book for any library — 
the Epworth League, Christian Endeavor, or 
Sunday-school —and will do any person 
who reads it great good. \ ll 
Laurel Winners: Portraits and Silhouettes of 


American Composers. The John Church OCom- 
paoy: Ciacinnadi. 


This enterprising and well-known music 
publication company have done a very hap- 
py and useful thing in bringirg out in this 
handsome pampbiet interesting sketches of 
nearly forty American composers, with life- 
like portraits. The musical public will give 
the little book a hearty welcome. 

The Young Man of Yesterday. By Judge Asa W. 

Tenaoey. Witon an totroduction by Dr. David 


Gregg. Fleming A. Revell Company: Chicago. 
Price, 30 ceats. 


An unusually inspiring and healthy ad- 
dress to young men. 


Magazines 


—— The Forum tor Marcb has a spirited 
war flavor. Capt. H.C. Taylor, U.S. N., of 
the battleship “ Indiana,” writes of ‘“‘ The 
Fature of Our Navy;’’ and Ool. Alexander 
Bacon answers with an emphatic negative 
the inquiry,‘ {s our Army Degenerate ?”’ 
‘Influence of tbe War on Our Public Life,” 
is the topic of Prof. L. 8. Rowe; and Dr. 
Felix L. Oswald has a contribution upon “ A 
Lost Eden — Cuba.” (Forum Publishing 
Co.: New York.) 


—— There are several notable contributions 
in the Methodist Review for March-April. 
We instance the following especially: ‘‘ Wyc- 
lif the Prophet of Protestautism and of the 
Methodist ltinerancy,’’ Bishop Hurst; ‘ The 
Place of Christ in Modern Thought,’’ Presi- 
dent U. J. Little; ‘‘ Tae Oxtords Movement 
and its Leaders,’ 8S. P. Cadman, D.D.; ‘‘ An 
Idealist’s Prescription for Modern Material- 
ism,” J. J. Tigert, D. D., LL. D.; “ Who 
were the Hittites (Hethites) ?” Professor 
©. W. Super; ** The True Method of Mission- 
ary Progress,’’ Rev. W. F. Oldham, Ph. D. 
The editorial departments are fresh and vig- 
orous. (Eaton & Mains: New York.) 


—— There is something mentally|bracing 
and invigorating in Appleton’s Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly tor March. We read this mag- 
azine, especially the Kditor’s, Table, with 
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scissors in hand, and it is a source of perma- 
nent regret that for lack of space we can 
transfer so little to our columns. ‘“‘ Fads and 
Frauds,” by the editor, in this number, should 
be read by the over-credulous people among 
us — and they often seem to be in the major- 
ity. 
pertinent. 
York.) 


(D. Appleton & Company: New 


—— Fresh, vigorous and especially inter- | 
esting is the Coming Age for March. The | 


symposium on * Peace and Progress,’’ by 


Rev. R. E. Bisbee, Ernest H. Crosby, and | 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, will attract special 
attention. 


theme; Editor Flower upon {‘ Christianity 
and Present Day Social Problems;’’ and 


Mrs. Reitsneider upon ‘ Railroad Depart- | 


ment Y. M C.A.” (The Coming Age Co.: 
Copley Square, Boston.) 


—— The North American Review for March 
does well in making the important paper of 
Demetrius C. Boulger on “‘The Dissolution 
of the Chinese Empire,’’ its leading contri- 
bution. 
suggestive in his views on ‘‘ The Three 
Phases of Colored Suffrage.”” The contribu- 
tion by the late Nelson Dingley, Jr., on 
** The Sources of National Revenue,’”’ will be 
read with tender interest. Andrew Carnegie 
delivers himself again on ‘“ Americanism 
versus Imperialism.’’ (11 Warren St., New 
York.) 


—— The Biblical World for March, like its 
predecessors, lets in much light upon per 
plexing questions in the Bible, as will be 
seen by the following topics: 
Life of the Hebrews from Josiah to Ezra;” 
“The Nature of the Leprosy of the Bible; ”’ 
“The Administration of Laws and Justice 
in Karly Jewish and Christian Eras; ’’ and 
“Exploration and Discovery.’”’ (The Uni 
versity of Chicago Press.) 


People Don’t Know What to Do 


When a person gets sick abed with fever, 
he invariably sends for the family physician, 
but the average person who is afflicted with 
some nervous, chronic or lingering affection, 
knows that his family doctor does not make 
a specialty of treating such cases, does not 
know how to cure them, in fact; and it is 
therefore true that not one in a hundred 
persons thus afflicted knows what to do or to 
what doctor to apply for treatment and cure. 
They do not want to continue to suffer; 
indeed, they urgently desire to get back 
their health; but they cannot afford to pay 
the big fees charged by eminent specialists, 
and so they remain uncertain what to do. To 


such the offar of the famous specialist, Dr. | 


Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., who 
has the largest practice and most successful 
treatment for diseases the world bas ever 
known through his system of cure by harm- 
les vegetable remedies, to give consultation 
and advice toall without fee and absolutely 
free of charges, places aisure cure within 
reach ot everybody and should be jtaken ad- 
vantage of at once by saffsrers, whatever 
their complaints. One of Ur. Greene’s mar- 
velous medical discoveries, Dr.Greene’s Nerv- 
ura blood and nerve remedy, has made his 
name famous all over the world, and his in- 
vestigations and vast experience have devel- 
oped curative medicines for evory,.phase of 
disease. If you do not know what to do, or 
if you have failed to be cured,'consult Dr. 
Greene at once. If you cannot call, write to 
him freely and fully about your case. He 
will give your case every consideration, 
write you explaining your exact condition, 
and give you advice just what to do to be 
cured. All this costs you nothing sand we 


advise you to write him immediately. — Adv. | 


The contributed articles are critical and | 


George D. Herron writes upon | 
“The Kingdom of Heaven,” his favorite | 


Walter C. Hamm is pertinent and | 
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COUNTRY PROBLEMS 
REV. C. WESLEY STEVENS. 

N a recent issue of ZION’s HERALD an 

editorial on the work of the ‘‘ Ooun- 

try Pastor” set forth in a true light one 

of the serious phases of his caperience 

in rural work when it called attention to 

the work of reaching some promising 

young mano: woman, and then seeing 
them leave for the cities. 

While it is true that our country 
churches cannot long hold the promis- 
ing youth because they are ambitious 
to seek better situations in life than is 
afforded them in the country, yet the 
‘country pastor ”’ is conscious of a more 
serious problem connected with his work 
than losing those who are better prepared 
to face the evils of the cities than many 
others. Much has been said and written 
in reference to the problems of city mis- 
sions, and we are glad that there is a 
growing interest manifested towards 
solving those problems and reaching the 
masses. But there is another side to 
this work — a side which does not seem 
to be so apparent to the city missionary 
and the churches. There are problems 
of the country which, if properly solved, 
would assist materially in the solution 
of the city problems. 

The social and industrial problems of 
the country are one so far as the moral 
conditions of the people are concerned. 
The great national issues before the peo- 
ple of the cities, such as capital and 
labor, currency, monopolies, and many 
political questions, do not enter into the 
problems of the country charges. Neitker 
is the country pastor troubled about the 
laws affecting immigrants; but he is 
concerned about many who migrate to 
the cities. We speak from personal ex- 
perience, for we know the difficulties of 
the city missionary in reaching the un- 
churched masses, particularly those who 
become unfortunate in the city, and yet 
care so little to be found in the house of 
God. The writer, huving ex, erience in 
country pastorates as well as city mis- 
sions, has become impressed with a very 
serious problem which should be prac- 
tically solved in the country work, and 
not left for the city missionary to con- 
front. We have not so much the prom- 
ising young man or woman in mind, 
because we realize how few these are 
among the hundreds and thousands of 
our country youth who are pouring into 
the cities. Board a west-bound train 
from eastern Maine, for instance, and 
before we reach the city of Boston we 
have a train load of young men and 
women, asmall per cent. of whom may 
be from the Provinces, but nearly all 
from the country. The villages and 
rural communities of New England are 
becoming almost depopulated of young 
men and women. What of the morals 
of these country youth who are leaving 
their comparatively innocent homes and 
associations? This is the burden of the 
city missionary; and the country pastor 
is conscious also of this tremendous re- 
sponsibility. In this way we see clearly 


how the social and industrial problems 
of the country sustain a relationship to 
each other, when we realize the object 
of their going to the city, and how their 
associations there have so much to do 
These youth are in- 


with their morals. 
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duced to leave their quiet country homes 
because they feel the necessity of doing 
better for themselves somewhere, for 
they have not much to encourage them 
to stay athome. Of the youth pouring 
into the cities many become permanent 
residents, while comparatively few ever 
return again to become residents of the 
country. 

Besides the motive of finding better 
situations, another powerful inducement 
to these young people is the associations 
of the city. Employees in the mill, in 
the stores, and on the streets by day, 
and the theatres, ball-rooms, and bar- 
rooms by night, appeal to them, and 
they are led into channels of pleasure 
congenial to their carnal and ambitious 
natures, while only a few ever ‘find their 
way to the house of God. Ohange for the 
better the conditions affecting the mor- 
als of these thousands of youth of the 
country before they leave home, if leave 
they must, and the problems of the cities 
will be minimized to a marked degree. 
Make the stream pure, and the reservoir 
will be purer because of it. The country 
pastor is conscious of the responsibilities 
resting upon him in saving the youth of 
the count: y before they leave home; but 
his financial struggles limit his possibil- 
ities of reaching them, however much 
he is burdened and is longing to do so. 

One of the prominent examples of 
how the industries of a people enter into 


‘their social life in the country, is found 


in the lumber business of the Pine Tree 
State. The rough and hardy woodsmen, 
a majority of them young men, go to the 
woods from the rural communities ; they 
matare while there in the profane and 
vicious habits which they began at 
home. When these men return from 
the camps in the spring, they carry their 
sinful habits with them, only to be out- 
rivaled by their children in a year or 
two. Nor do these young men continue 
in the lumber woods. They are going 
constantly to the cities, where they be- 
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come post-graduates of profligacy, 
whose morals constitute the problems 
of the city missions. If the youth of the 
country are not trained for God and the 
church before they leave home, they 
will curse the church when they go to 
the city. 

Again, the untrained and undisciplined 
youth of the country are unequal to the 
temptations of the city life, and what 
but the church and school can raise 
them to a sufficiently high state of 
morals to enable them to cope with the 
evils of life everywhere? Their com- 
paratively innocent associations of the 
country, with discontented and carnal 
natures, make them an easy prey on 
which the grog-shops and dens of infamy 
thrive. Examine the records of the 
police courts and prisons, and we find 
that a large percentage of criminals and 
paupers are those who began life in the 
country and ended in the cities. These 
are facts which the city missionary real- 
izes as he comes in contact with the 
unemployed and vagrants of the cities, 
and the country missions are responsible 
for it to a great extent. The coudtry 
pastors are powerless to remedy this 
evil, for they toil for the salvation of 
these youth often under very embarrass- 
ing and trying circumstances. 

In the solution of the country prob- 
lems for the salvation of the youth ihe 
country pastor’s possibilities for reach- 
ing them must not only be enlarged, but 
there must be a way provided whereby 
we can infuse new life into country asso- 
ciations. Then fewer will leave home, 
and those who do go will be better pre- 
pared to cope with the temptations of a 
city life. Our presiding elders in their 
constant travels see these difficulties, 
and some way should be provided by 
which the philanthropies of the cities 
may be made to embrace the country, 
also, and thus make purer the streams 
which flow unceasingly into the cities. 
The children of the country schools and 
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churches, who are to be the parents of 
the first quarter of the next century, 
must be trained for God by introducing 
Obristian literature into all these homes, 
and by giving them more opportunities 
of hearing the Gospel. Something must 
and ean be done to better the conditions 
of our country charges in order to aid in 
the salvation of the youth. 


Howland, Me. 





A TRIP WITH THE PRESIDING 
ELDER 


MRS. GEORGE M. HAMLEN. 


E bave just returned to Kinsey, hav- 
ing madeatrip with the presicing 
elder of the Da Faniak District of the Ala- 
ama Conference, holding quarterly confer- 
ences and special religious services, necessi- 
tating five hundred miles or more of travel by 
private conveyance. We accepted his invi- 
tation to accompany him, hoping by that 
meansjto reach many a heart and home with 
the sweet message of salvation from sin 
through Jesus Christ; and thanks be to His 
precious name, we have seen a large number 
gioriously saved and the church wonder- 
fully blessed and strengthened, many enter- 
ing into a higher spiritual life. 

A part of the journey was over the rough- 
est roade I ever traveled. Once we got 
stuck in the mud, but some one came (o our 
relief, bringing a rail from the adjoining 
fence,and we walked on that to the bank, 
and with great difficulty our horse was freed 
from the clay and finally succeeded in draw- 
ing the buggy over the bad place. We 
crossed many rivers and creeks, among 
which were Choctahatchie, Conecuh, Sepul- 
ger, Escambia, Blackwater, Sweetwater, 
W nitewater, Pardido, Yellow Shoal, Harri- 
cance, Olay Bank, Big Bluff, Lighterwood 
Kaot, Patchalacky, Pigeon, Murder, Pov- 
erty. 

The first service we held was at Newton, 
in a dwelling-house, where we remained 
over night on our way to the Tabernacle, a 
distance of forty miles. Every person 
present who was unsaved expressed a desire 
to become a Christian — more than thirty. 

Daring the journey we encountered sev- 
eral severe storms. Among the worst, or 
most severe, was a cyclone on our way from 
Tabernacle to Macedonia. We had just en- 
tered a log cabin to eat our lunch, having 
taken our horses out to feed, when it rained 
tremendously and the wind was certainly 
the strongest I had ever witnessed. The tall 
pine trees, eighty and one hundred feet 
high, fell thick and fast,so that when the 
storm abated and we procesded on our jour- 
ney, we were ‘n several places compelled to 
take down fences and go through planta- 
tions, as trees had fallen across the road, ren- 
dering it impassable, while in scores of 
places in the forest we were forced to wind 
our way around fallen trees. 

We sometimes started before daylight, 
with torches, in order to make the day's 
journey. One extremely cold Sunday (for 
we have had the coldest weatber ever known 
in the South), at the evening service, among 
others who came and gave me their hands 
expressing a desire to become Christians, 
was a young man in his shirt-sleeves. [ was 
afterward told that he had no coat; but, 
thank God, he found Christ precious to his 
soul,and so is clothed with righteousness. 
A woman sixty-five years old told me she 
had been obliged to make acrop every year 
since her husband’s death, end said she had 
many a morping started for the field feeling 
anable to work, but had jast gone aside into 
the woods and fallen upon her knees and 
prayed for strength to perform her duty, and 
was then abie to go through her day’s work. 
Blessed privilege, to talk and pray with such 
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and to lend a helping hand in Carist’s name! 
One woman told meshe waiked seven miles 
to attend an eveniag meeting, and then the 
minister failed to be present. 

We met several families who lived from 
four to six miles from a school- house, and 
yet the boys and girls cheerfully, eagerly, 
walked the eight and twelve miles for the 
sake of obtaining an education. At oneof the 
quarterly conferences the minister walked 
eighteen miles to attend it. When the Doc- 
torsaid, ‘‘Why, you can purchase a horse 
very cheap now,can’t you?” he replied, 
* Yes,.but if you can buyone for $1, and 
have not one cent, how can you get one?” 
At another quarterly conference the minis- 
ter walked seventeen miles and then bor- 
rowed a horse tc come the remaining twenty- 
five. God bless the noble, self-sacrificing, 
soul-loving, heroic ministers of the Alabama 
Conference! 

Some of the circuits are very, very large, 
and many of the churches have no way of 
heating them. In one church where they 
had a stove but no lamps, they had a fire on 
the top of the stove foralicht. We dined 
one day with a minister’s family (preached 
in three churches on his circuit) who said 
that for weeks they had lived on potatoes 
acd sait. He told me his grandfather, be- 
cause of the opposition to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, used to carry two pistols 
—one U.S. Navy six attached to the horn of 
his saddle, and the other in his seddie- bags — 
as he traveled, and once rode through a mob 
on either aide of the road. As he discovered 
them he drew his pistol and escaped. He 
sometimes was compelled to have attendants 
as he went in to preach the “glorious gospel 
of the blessed God,” for his friends dared not 
let bim goalone. He told of another minis- 
ter,a member of the Alabama Conference, 
to mob whom acrowd went to the church. 
As one man was getting off his horse to go 
in and attack him, his gun went off acci- 
dentally and shot him. The rest of the 
company went to the church to ask the min- 
ister to pray for him,so he complied, and 
prayed God to save the man’s soul and let 
him die—and he died. Ose minister, on 
being attacked on the highway, opened his 
bag, which contained a Bible and hymn- 
book, and said, ““Go back, or I'll shoot 
you!’’ The man retreated, but afterward 
followed the minister to the place where he 
was entertained and said to the entertainer, 
“Do you know what kind of a man you 
have?” But when the miaister showed him 
the contents of the bag, he allowed him to 
remain. One minister preached in Beulah 
church (where one of our quarterly confer- 
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ences was held, and where we held meetings 
for a few days with gracious results), not 
very many years azo, with a double-barreled 
breech-loader at his side in the palpit anda 
revolver onthe pulpit in front of him, and 
at one time had occasion to use them as he 
left the church on his way home. 

Thank God for what Christianity has done, 
and is doing! At one of the churches where 
we held services,at one time a man who 
learned to read after he was married became 
Sunday-school superintendent and taught 
three classes — hearing one after the other. 
He was the only one ia the Sunday-school 
who could read, and quite successfully taught 
the little ones, then the next larger class, end 
then very faithfully talked and tried to ex- 
plain the Scriptures to the older ones. 

We were entertained at a variety of homes, 
some very pleasant and comiortable, and some 
exceedingly humble. it has always seemed 
strange to us to go out-doors and enter a 
room on the side of the house — or “ pen,’’ as 
they call it — having our way lighted by 
atorch; and although we had slept in such 
rooms containing nearly every conceivable 
thing, yet during this trip we were somewhat 
surprised to find in our room two tomb- 
stones; but we slept undisturbed and had no 
dream. 

We traveled in the following counties after 
leaving Henry: Dale, Coffee, Crenshaw, Cov- 
ington, Conecuh, Munroe, Escambia, Geneva, 
in Alabama; Escambia, Baldwin, Santa Rosa, 
Walton, Holmes, in Fiorida. We had meet- 
ings at Newton, Tabernacle, Rose Hill, Mace- 
donia, Sardis, Weaver’s OUhbapel, Brewton, 
Alco, New Hope, Cottage Hill, Beulah, 
McDavid, Crestview, and De Faniak Springs 
(beside visiting other places, among which 
was Pensacola, Fia.,a place of considerable 
interest). The best of all, the Lord was with 
us and at every place we saw the salvation of 
God. [n some of the churches there were large 
numbers that came to the altar for pardon 
and for éntire sanctification, and — all glory 
to Goa — many obtained the desired blessing 
and grace. At one church there were among 
the number who came and bowed at the altar 
to seek Christ eighteen young men. Whata 
noble sight! God of all grace, keep them by 
power divine! In my heart I exultingly and 
gratefully thank God for the blessed privi- 
lege of carrying to hungry souls the glad 
tidings that Obrist hath power on earth to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from al) 
unrighteousness. The little deprivations are 
lost sight of as we witness the wonderful dis- 
plays of God’s power to save unto the utter- 
most. 

Kinsey, Ala, 
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IX gains wisdom in a happy way 


who gains it by the experience of 


In painting why not avail 


yourself of the advice of those who have had 

the greatest experience — the painters. 
Competent, practical painters everywhere 

use Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 


They know they cannot afford to use any- 
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A Superannuate’s Modest Claim 
CHAPLAIN D. H. TRIBOU, U. 8. N. 


“OME years ago there came before the 
board of stewards of the East Maine 
Conference a veteran with nearly fifty years 
of service. Few men have been more highly 
esteemed in any Conference than this gentle 
giant, whose smile is infectious and whose 
cheery optimism would drive the darkest fit 
of blues from an indigo-dyed pessimist. I 
footed ap the total amount of money which 
the church had allowed him for support dur- 
ing the years of his ministry, and found that 
it averaged lees than $125 perannum. ‘ How 
much do you want the stewards to allow 
you?” I asked him. “If you will pay me 
annually 's!x per cent. interest on the money 
I have taken from my salary and put into 
building’ and repairing churches, 1 won’t 
ask avy more.” That seemed a modest and a 


reasonable request; but when I computed it | 





I found that if we accepted his terms of | 


settlement we should have to give him 
about twice as much as we had been in the 
habit of paying to such claimants. I have 
made some inquiries of other superannuates 
since that time,and have learned that, on 
the whole, we should find it difficult to meet 
the claims of the superannuates if the basis 
suggested by my veteran friend should be 
adopted. For me,that put the Conference 
claimant ina new light. Perhaps it is not 
the best light, but it certainly is a suggest- 
ive one. 


Boston Navy Yard. 


THE CONFERENCES 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — Last Monday, the 
20th, the order of the day was the consideration 
of a resolution which favored the erection of a 
Bishop Foster Memorial Church in the city of 
Boston. The Highlands Church, now worshiping 
in a hall at Mt. Bowdoin, Dorchester, proposes 
to build such achurch, and the meeting was at 
the call of a large namber of prominent minis- 
ters and laymen favoring their enterprise. The 
first speaker was Rev. Dr. J. H. Mansfield, pre- 
siding elder of the South District, who briefly 
stated the case as it stands relative to the recent 
union of the two churches — the Highlands and 
the Mt. Bowdoin societies. He said that the 
Highlands people had carried with them to the 
united church the sum of $20,000. Something 
more than one-half of this amount has been ex- 
pended in buying a magnificent lot on Washing- 
ton St., corner of Dakota st., Dorchester. He 
gave his unqualified approval to the proposi- 
tion. Rev. Charles Tilton, pastor of the High- 
lands Church, gave a full history of the situa- 
tion, showing the character of the undertaking, 
the sacrifices being made by the people, and the 
way in which the thought of naming the church 
‘* Foster Memorial’? came to mind. He assured 
his audience that it was not proposed to go into 
debt, but to build only as far as the money col- 
lected would warrant. He further strenuously 
declared that he did not propose to exploit the 


name of the good Bishop as a mere money- 
making venture. Dr. Wm. R. Clark followed 
with an eloquent eulogy of the Bishop, and gave 


his heartiest assent to the proposed memorial, 
Bishop Mallalieu reviewed the Methodist situa- 


tion in Boston, favoring with strong words the 
erection of fine stone churches in our rapidly 
growing suburbs. He believed the name was 
wisely chosen and knew of no living man more 
worthy of the unusual honor. Mr. Geo. F. 
Washburn, president of the Boston Missionary 
and Church Extension Society, told of his care- 


ful survey of the entire field and of his convic- 
tion that the and 
wise. He proposed a Brodbeck Memorial win- 
dow in the new churcb asa fitting tribute toa 
Mr. Atwood and Rev. Dr. 
E. M. Taylor also heartily favored the plan in 
mind. After discussion the 
were unanimously adopted. 

Next Monday, March 27, there will be an exec- 
ative session for Methodist ministers only. Drs. 
Pickles, Daniel Steele and Pillsbury will speak. 


movement was wholly safe 


noble man. Geo. E. 


some resolutions 
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HEALTHY, HAPPY HOMES 


Dr. Greene's Nervura Brings Health and 
~ Joy Alike to Parents and Children 


No home is happy where par. nts or children are sick or out of health. If you would 
enjoy happiness, seek health for yourselves and your children. Dr. G eenve’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy is the greatest and surest res.ocer of health known; it is the grandest of 
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healthy and vigorous. 


Before I took Dr. Greene’s Nervura I could not eat or sleep. 


all family medicines and its name is‘a 
housebold word in thousands of homes 
alloverthe land. It gives health to 
oldand young. It is perfectly 
safe to give to infants or chil- 
dren of any age, being made 
from pure, harmless, vegetable 
remedies, wonderful in their 
heslth-restoring and curative 
powers. Children, as well as 
grown people, require Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura as a spring 
medicine to purify the blood 
and strengthen'the nerves. 


Mrs. H. Silver, 142 Lewis 
St., New, York city, says: 


‘I was nervous for 
four years so that I 
could do novhing. I 
went to different doc- 
tors, but none could 
help me. I read so 
much in the papers 
about Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy that I 
thought I would try 
it. After the first bot- 
tle I felt relieved, so 
I used a couple of bot- 
tles more, and now I 
am all right again. I 
thank Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura forthe good 
it did me. I also have 
two little girls who 
were sick, weak and 
run down. to whom 
I gave Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura. It did them 
so much good that I 
cannot be thankful 
enough. It made them 
well and strong again 
and they are now, 
thanks to this won- 
derful remedy, 
I could not do 
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my housework, but now I am like a different woman. I give this testimonial that other sufferers may 
read it and know the good Nervura did me and my children.”’ 

Remember that Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve renedy is not a patent medicine, 
but a regular physician’s prescription, the discovery of Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Bos- 
ton, Mas’ .,undoubtedly the most succe sful physician ia curing nervous, chron'cand linger- 
ing diseases, and that he can be consulted, free of charge, in any case, either personally or 


by letter. 





South District 


Jamaica Plain.—A layman in writing at 
length and with much enthusiasm of this church 
gives the following interesting information: 
Every interest of the church is being well cared 
for,and prosperity is on all hands apparent. 
Financially the church never was doing so well 
as now. The missionary cause is awakening an 
enthusiasm among the men and the women, and 


even the children have caught the holy con- 
tagion. Foreign as well as home work is sup- 
ported. The Epworth League has 105 members 


and the Sunday-school is large. Six probation- 
ers have been received as one of the visible re- 
sults of revival meetings held in January. The 
relations between pastor and people are very 
happy. Our correspondent 
the doxology. 
this church. 


closes by quoting 


Rev. G. R. Grose is the pastor of 
St. John’s, South Boston.— St. 


John’s Church 


has made some costly repairs during the past 
year, amounting to $1,700. These repairs, with 


the hard winter, told on the finances of the 
church, so that about $900 were needed to close 
the year. On March 12, Dr. Greene told the con- 
gregation the exact standing of the church 
financially, and then added: “This is not a 
debt, a burden, or an agony Sunday, and I have 
no deficit to raise. The simple fact is, God’s 
work in this church needs this much money 
more than we have given this year, and it will be 
a blessing to us to make the offering.”” He then 
said: “ We will build the temple in the same 
spirit in whieh it was first constructed in the 
days of Solomon.” Calling a young architect to 
the blackboard, the work was begun with a de- 
scription and statement of the cost of building, 
impressing the thought constantly that it was 
God’s temple, and that the people were giving 
for His glory. The pastor said that the founda- 
tion-stones would cost $90 each,and men were 
found in the congregation who quickly put them 
in. Then stones costing $50, $25, $20, $15, $10, $5, 
$2 and $1 each were contributed, the work of 
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the artist in his drawing and the giviag keeping 
pace. When the work was completed a sermon 
on giving had been preached, a beautiful picture 
of the temple drawn on the board, and the con- 
gregation had made an offering unto the Lord 
amounting to $1,100, “and the glory of the Lord 
filled the place.” It was a sweetly spiritual 
service, and the blessing of giving unto the Lord 
was upon the people. At the fourth quarterly 
conference Dr. Greene'was invited to return for 
the third year. 


City Point, South Boston. — The fourth quarter- 
ly conference, held March 14, invited the pastor, 
Rev. W. A. Thurston, to return for the third 
year. A petition containing 150 names of per- 
sous in the church and congregation will be pre- 
sented tothe Bishop urging that this request 
be granted. The South Boston Bulletin, in an 
editorial note, says: “It is to be hoped that the 
Methodist Conference, which meets in April, 
will return Rev. W. A. Thurston to his pastorate 
at the City Point Church. Should Mr. Thurston 
be sent elsewhere, it would not only be a loss to 
the church, but to the community in which he 
lives.” 


Boston, Mattapan Church. — At @ recent meet- 
ing of the Epworth League the young people 
showed their love for their pastor, Rev. W. A. 
Mayo, by presenting to him an elegant new 
Lovell Diamond bicycle. It was atribute fully 
deserved und highly appreciated. Mr. Mayo has 
served this church with conspicuous fidelity and 
genuine success for four years. 


West Roxbury.— The pastor, Rev. A. L. Squier, 
was one of the three lecturers in a short course 
given in this church during February and 
March. The other two were Rev. Dr. E. R. 
Thorndike and Rev. F. N. Upham. U. 





Webster Square, Worcester.—At the fourth 
quarterly conference, held March 17, the pastor, 
Rev. L. W. Adams, in his report, after giving a 
sketch of the three years’ work, requested the 
elder to appoint him to a new field of labor for 
the next Conference year. The three years have 
been years of blessedmess and faithful seed-sow- 
ing, and the people will part with Mr. Adams 
with much regret. 


Grace. — Miss Gertrude L. March will continue 
to direct the music and to be organist. Her aids 
will be Mrs. E. E. Gray, soprano; Mrs. Y. L. 
Crockett, alto; Wm. H. Cann, tenor; Charles H. 
Hastings, bass. The wife of Rev. William Pente- 
cost recently celebrated — or her friends did — 
her 80th birthday. She is still active and given 
to good works. Possibly the most noteworthy 
event of the season in Grace Church was the 
reception accorded, March 6, tothe members of 
the Chinese Sunday-school. Grace was a pio- 
neer in this work, aad has never lost her prestige. 
The success of the work has been owing largely 
to the untiring labors of Charles Carpenter, at 
one time superintendent ef the Sunday-school. 
Two hundred people were present and every- 
thing was done to make the affair memorable. 
It is not too much to claim that it was the most 
elaborate meeting of the kind that the city has 
ever had. The names of the Celestials are 
peculiar,and they were printed in the morning 
papers, but they all sounded just alike. Each 
pupil had a teacher, and each teacher was pre- 
sented with flowers by her faithful disciple. 
The Chinamen themselves gave proof of their 


advance by reading and singing, while the 
superintendent of the school, Miss Lydia 
Kirschner, also sang in Chinese. Her loyal 


pupils have made her a life member of the 
Missionary Society. The certificate was pre- 
sented to her on this occasion. Mr. Carpenter 
presided and introduced the speakers, who were 
Presiding Elder Mansfield, Mrs. Holden, a former 
superintendent of the work, Pastor Thompson, 
FP. L. Durkee of the Main St. Baptist school, Rev. 
Chas. E. Simmons, and E. W. Coffin who gave 
the certificate of membership to Miss Kischner. 


Quis. 


The feature in china and glass shops at tbis 
season is Eacter vaces. Fureigo aud Amer- 
ican giass iactories are t.xed to create new 
designs for the Easter gift pieces, and Jones, 
McDoffse & Sctration have a commendabie 
exuibit. They bave just lanaed another 
‘‘eaition”’ of the Wedgewood tile calendars 
for 1899, having the old Cambrioge Eim, to 
sUppiy Lhose Who Were disappuinind wiuo 
the diet sh'pment geve ont. 
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North District 


Clinton. — During the two Conference years of 
the present pastorate 113 have been received on 
probation, including 41 under fifteen years of age, 
31 between fifteen and twenty-one years of age, 
and 41 over twenty-one years of age. Of the num- 
ber 55 are males and 58 females, including 31 who 
are or have been married, and eight husbands and 
their wives. Thirty-two of the adults have been 
received since 1899 began. Rev. A. M. Osgood is 
pastor. 

East District 


Riverdale Church, Gloucester.— At the last 
quarterly conference there was a unanimous re- 
quest for the pastor, Rev. J. F. Mears, to be re- 
turned for the fifth year. Mr. Mears, however, 
desires a change. 


East Gloucester.— The pastor, Rev. G. H. 
Rogers, is closing his third year with many evi- 
dences of success in his work. There are now 96 
members and 50 probationers enrolled. The Sun- 
day-school is prospering, as is shown by the fact 
that 190 new books have been added to the library 
at an expense of $80. Towards the payment of 
the $1,500 debt, $500 have been raised, chiefly 
through the untiring efforts of the pastor. At a 
church gathering recently the people unanimous- 
ly thanked him for his faithful work in this im- 
portant particular. Recently the church build- 
ing has been sold,to be turned into a dwelling 
house, and with the proceeds the Universalist 
church has been bought. It is just adapted to the 
needs of this people, and all are pleased. A 
better financial! situation gives hope to the entire 
membership. A course of lectures is in prog- 
ress, which is meeting with much success. 

West Medford. — The fourth quarterly confer- 
ence unanimously requested the return of Rev 
A. W. L. Nelson for a third year. U. 





W. F. M. 8.— The bright sunshine of Thursday, 
March 16, looked favorably upon a most interest- 
ing meeting of the Boston District W. F. M. 8: at 
the Dorchester St. Church, South Boston. Mrs. 
Carter, of Stanton Ave.,led the morning devo- 
tions. About two-thirds of the auxiliaries on the 
district reported, giving the most successful feat- 
ure of their present work. 

The afternoon devotions were led by the paator, 
Rev. William Full. The bright side of mission- 
ary work in Japan was enthusiastically presented 
by Dr. Wadman, late missionary of that country. 
At the close of his address Dr. and Mrs. Wad- 
man, in costume, sang native Christian hymns, 
and later gave an example of tea-drinking ac- 
cording to the ceremony of Japanese society. It 
being the annual meeting, the election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, Mrs. J. Wesley 
Barber, Newton; vice-president, Mrs. C. H. 
Stackpole, Stanton Ave.; recording secretary, 
Miss C. B. Steele, Milton; treasurer, Mrs. 8. J 
Littlefield, Winthrop St. 

C. B. STEELE, Ree. Sec. 








West District 


Springfield Preachers’ Meeting.— March 12, 
Rev. E. B. Marshall, pastor in Blandford and 
Russell, read an 


the People in its Relation to the Work of ad 
Church.” 


Holyoke, Appleton St.—On Sunday, March 5, 


5 were received on probation, 5 admitted into | 
full membership from probation, and 4 received | 
The list of regular contributors to | 
the support of this church has recently been | quality 


by letter. 


increased from 175 to 235, adding about $10 per 
week to the regular income. 
will show a healthy advance over last year. The | 
Epworth League issues a folder containing a list | 
of books helpful for Epworth Leaguers. These , 
include the current League course, those of the | 
League courses for several past years, certain 
books in the Sunday-schoo)] library, fifteen or 
twenty books in the city library, and sees | 
twenty-five books of the pastor’s library, which 
he *“* will gladly loan to any one who desires to 
read them.” Rev. H. L. Wriston, the pastor, has 


circulated among his people pledges of the | 


“One and One Society,’’ which has “no of- 
cers, no dues, no meetings.”’ The writer does 
not know how many have taken the pledge; but 
it would be a good one for every church mem- 
ber to take. Itisasfollows: “ Unless unavoidably 
prevented, (a) I will attend every one of the 
preaching services in the Appleton St. 
Church; (6) I will attend at least one social 
meeting each week; (c) After each sermon, at 


least once during the current week, I will sveak 


3TT 


é0 some one of some good and helpful thing con 
tained in the sermon last heard; (d) Once every 
week I will invite some one not a churchgoer to 
attend public worship iu the Appleton St. M. B. 
Church; (e) Before each service or at its close I 
will speak to some one stranger at least one 
word of welcome; (f) At one o’clock each day I 
will offer a prayer for the blessing of God on all 
the members and on the pastor of the Appleton 
St. M. E. Church.” 

Holyoke, Highlands Church.—The Holyoke 
Globe-Democrat recently gave Rev. O. R. Miller, 
pastor of this church, over a column for an 
article on temperance instruction in the Sunday- 
school. Mr. Miller believes that the Sunday- 
schools are quite generally failing in their duty 
at this point. There is little doubt that in so 
thinking he is correct. He holds that there 
ought at least to be a quarterly temperance 
lesson, thoroughly taught. He says: ‘‘ The best 
help for the quarterly temperance lesson that I 
know of is the ‘Union Temperance Lesson 
Quarterly,’ published by Rev.J.H. James, secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Temperance Union, 
Rockville, Conn.” March 5 was “ Temperance 
Day ”’ in this Sunday-school, and was made very 
interesting. The pastor’s class of young men 
from sixteen to eighteen years of age all signed 
the pledge. So did almost all the scholars above 
the primary grade. A “temperance roll of 
honor” will be framed and hung in the church. 


Springfield, Trinity Church. — The report to the 
fourth quarterly conference showed that during 
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the Conference year one hundred new names 
have been added to the roll of the Sunday- school. 
There have been 6 deaths among the church 
members, and 22 have removed by letter. The 
number received by letter, from probation, and 
on probation is 71. The list of subscribers to 
Zion’s HERALD has been enlarged. The benevo- 
lences all show an advance over the preceding 
year. The present church membership is 670. 
The pastor had made{632 calls. 


Leyden and East Colrain.— On this double 
charge, where for several years Rev. W. T. Hale 
has been the pastor, the Conference year is clos- 
ing well. All departments of the work are re- 
ceiving attention. Sugar festivals recently held 
at both churches were very successful. All 
claims will be met. 


Easthampton. — The},fourth quarterly confer- 
ence of this charge unanimously requested the 
return of their present pastor, Rev. E. H. 
Thrasher, for a third year; adding written reso- 
lutions of satisfaction with the pleasant and 
harmonious relations existing. 


Chicopee Fallse.— On Sunday, March 5, 1 was 
baptized, 3 were received from probation, and 3 
into full membership by letter. Of the latter, 
two came from the Congregational denomina- 
tion, publicly signifying their assent to our doc- 
trines and discipline. The present has been a 
good year financially as regards both current ex- 
penses and the benevolences. The Epworth 
League are devoting a half-hour of their weekly 
meeting to Bible study, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Frank E. Smith, a lady of qualities es- 
pecially fitting her for this work. The Junior 
League is large in membership and well attend- 
ed. The pastor rejoices that this church has de- 
voted and efficient class-leaders. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Cencord District 


Woodsville.— Rev. G. N. Dorr has had a very 
pleasant year here. Oongregations have been 
good, and a fair interest shown in the meetings. 
The finances are considerably in arrears. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of Mr. Ira Whitcher they de- 
pended on him to make up all deficiencies. He 
gave a great deal, and the people added the 
smaller sums, Now that he is gone, the smalier 
sums do not add up to the full amount of the 
claim, and they are wondering what todo. Some 
want to cut down, while others oppose it. All 
are pleased with the labors of Mr. Dorr and ask 
unanimously for his return. The financial prob- 
lem makes some things uncertain. 

Piermont. — This little handful of people are 
full of courage. They have enjoyed the labors of 
Rev. A. M. Shattuck, and are very anxious for 
his return another year. It has been a good 
year. The pastor and family were off recently 
ona vacation. On their return they found the 
parsonage open and warm, and a hot dinner in 
readiness for them. Later about fifty of the 
people came in to welcome them home, and left 
behind many pounds of useful articles. 

North Haverhill.— This has been a good year, 
though not as much has been done in the way of 
aggressive work as a year ago. There has been 
much sickness, which has hindered the work in 
some respects. The pastor, Rev. J. R. Dinsmore, 
is much enjoyed by the people, and they unani- 
mously ask his reappointment. 


Lyman.— Rev. A. H. Drury has supplied the 
work in this place for three years and a half. 
He has seen some success. Not as much interest 
has been manifested as should be. This year 
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they expect to pay the apportionment for all 
benevolences. 


Lisbon has had a pleasant year under the 
pastorate of Rev. J. D. LeGro. Congregations 
have been excellent and finances are in good 
condition. They have the largest home depart- 
ment in the Sunday-school of any church on the 
district, if not in the Conference. The pastor’s 
return was unanimously requested. 

Swiftwater and Berton. — Both these places are 
in good condition. Congregations have been 
excellent. There has been a good revival inter- 
est at Swiftwater. At our last visit we baptized 
2, and 3 were received on probation. The finances 
are wellin hand. At Benton every dollar was in 
sight except three, while ail was paid within 
fifteen. At Swiftwater all was paid within 
twenty dollars, and this will be before Confer- 
ence. There is an enthusiastic desire to have 
the pastor, Rev. E. C. Clough, returned another 
year. 

East Haverhill. — Notwithstanding much sick- 
ness here, there has been a good work of grace. 
Eighteen have signified their desire to lead a 
Christian life. Rev. W. T. Carter has done faith- 
ful service,and the people will be glad if they 
can retain him another year. For years they 
have been connected with Pike’s Station, and the 
Pike Manufacturing Company have contributed 
generously toward pastoral support. Now the 
head of the firm has secured a pastor of his own, 
and will not desire our services any longer. 
This cuts off the ability of the charge by about 
$150. Whattodo,is now the question. A good 
and helpful move would be to unite Haverhill 
and East Haverhill. Some are willing, none are 
over-anxious, others do not favor it. This would 
give a very fair support for a pastor, while, of 
course, it would increase his work. If it cannot 
be done, it will leave us another charge able to 
pay only about $350 and house. The pastor 
expects no blanks in his column of benevolent 
statistics this year from this charge. 


Haverhill.— Not in years have the labors of a 
pastor been more enjoyed here than those of Rev. 
E. E. Reynolds. His spiritual and Scriptural 
preaching, his good spirit among the people, and 
his efforts to help them, have caused him to be 
greatly enjoyed by all, not only in our church, 
but out of itas well. He and his family have 
been abundantly afflicted and are not yet re- 
lieved, still they are praising God for His 
mercies. The people are doing ali they can for 
pastoral support. Of course they asked, with 
both hands up, for his return. 


Gilford. — The supply at this place is Rev. C. H. 
Fisher, whose return is asked for. New pews, 
costing $225, will soon be in place and paid for. 

B. 


Manchester District 


Newport.—In the death of Hon. Levi 


Ww. | 


Barton our church at Newport has lost a saga- | 


cious trustee, a loyal member, and, until his 


health failed with advancing age, an active and | 


influential supporter. 


His son and daughter, | 


resident in Newport, are earnest he!pers in our | 


church there. 


Contoocook recognizes the probability that Rev. 
Wm. Thompson will be needed elsewhere after 
this year. 
of the grippe, and ready as much as in him is 
for doing or endurance in whatsoever place he 
may be assigned to labor. 


Webster.— If it shall seem best to assign a 
separate pastor to this place for the next year, 
it will douotless pe as hitherto that some good 
man and true will be found ready to accept the 
assignment “in His Name.” 


Wilmot and West Andover recognize the true 
manhood and genuine consecration of Pastor 
Wilson, of the Seminary, who has untiringly 
labored since last September in word and doc- 
tripe among this people, receiving very little 
more than enough to pay his transportation 
charges to and from school. 


Personal. — It may not be amiss for this scribe 
to note the recent ooservance of the 83d anni- 


| versary of the birth of Rev. James Thurston who 
| has not ceased to be gratefully held in memory 


by many lay and clerical brethren of the old 
Claremont District among whom he labored and 
with whom he journeyed on toward the *‘ sum- 
mer land” both as pastor and presiding elder. 
In all the districts is he held in grateful remem- 
brance, and especially in this of ours. 


Rev. J. W. Bean, after several months luxuri- 


| ating im the home and library of the late Jobn 


He is in good health after his attack | 
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Shirley, most unique of the Merrimac County 
bar, finds himself if not renewed in age, yet with 
purpose strong to undertake in the Master’s 
name and strength whatsoever work he may be 
assigned. SiRRON. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portland District 


Bowery Beach. — Rev. John A. Ford leaves this 
charge, after three years of hard work,in better 
condition than when he took it. He is respected 
and loved by the people of the church and com- 
munity. 

Woodfords.— On Sunday evening, March 12, 
Rev. W. F. Berry, the secretary of the Maine 
Civic League, gave a powerful address before a 
large audience gathered under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Berwick.— On Sunday, March 12, Rev. W. P. 
Merrill received 5 on probation and 4 into full 
membership. 


East Deering. — Revival meetings are being 
held at this place. The pastor has been helped 
by Revs. W. F. Berry, Luther Freeman and 
E.8.J. McAllister. 


Peak’s Island. — The year has been a hard one 
financially on account of the decrease in sum- 
mer business, due to the “ war scare.” The peo- 
ple are working heroically and hope to meet all 
claims and apportionments. The pastor, Rev. 
W.S. Jones, holds a warm place in the hearts of 
the people, all of whom wish his return another 
year. The health of Mrs. Jones, however, makes 
a change probable. E. O. P. 


Lewiston District 


Auburn. — Notwithstanding prevalent sick - 
ness — grippe, scarlet fever, measles, small-pox, 
etc., — the work at High St. Church prospers. 
Seven members have been added to the church 
during the last qnarter. The pastor has issued a 
circular letter calling for a self-denial offering 
to be presented Easter Sunday. Mr. Roberson 
gave lectures on Norway and Manila Feb. 8 and 
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9, which were greatly enjoyed by the large audi- 
ences in attendance. Six new subscribers to 
Z1on’s HeRatp have been secured. Rev. C. 8. 
Cummings, the pastor, has every department of 
ehurch work well organized and administered. 
His return next year is unanimously requested 
by his quarterly conference. 

Park Street, Lewiston. — Every dollar of claim 
aud benevolent apportionment, save the pastor’s 
salary, is already provided for, and the latter 
will doubtless be met by theend of the year. 
Three persons have been received into full mem- 
bership and two on probation. The vestries of 
the church have been repaired and decorated at 
an expense of $130. The pastor, Rev. C. A. 
Southard, is invited to return. Prof. Wm. 
Strong and family, who removed to Massachu- 
setts last fall, are greatly missed in church and 
Sunday-school. 

Hammond St., Lewiston.— The preacher, Rev. 
H. C. Wilson, has removed from Auburn and 
now resides upon Holland St., Lewiston, a near 
neighbor to Pastor Southard. The two pastors 
having become near neighbors, we shall expect 
to see the societies they serve, if not “ consol- 
idated,” then most friendly and traternal. Mr. 
Wilson’s past service with the Y. M.C. A. in 
Auburn renders him the more efficient and suc- 
eessful as pastor of Hammond St. Perhaps no 
other Protestant charch in Lewiston or Auburn 
at the present time has a larger constituency of 
young people. The financial problem becomes 
eas difficult with the deepening of spirituality 
and increasing attendance. Mr. Wilson’s return 
is desired and expected. 


Wesley Church, Bath.—The pastor is encour- 
aged by increased attendance upon all the serv- 
ices of the Sabbath. The people are looking for- 
ward with great anticipation to the completion 
and occupation of their beautiful house of wor- 
ship, which, it is hoped, will be dedicated not 
later than June 1. The work of the society, 
though under unusual conditions, proceeds har- 
moniously and steadily, and the outlook for an- 
ether year is bright. 


Beacon St., Bath. — Business at the ship-yards 
and throughout the city is at high tide. The 
threatened decrease in pastor’s salary is found 
to be unnecessary. Rev. C. F. Parsons is closing a 
successful year and is desired to return. Grippe 
visited the parsonage, detaining the preacher 
and wife for a month and then saying adieu. 


Rumford Falls is feeling its first touch of hard 
times. Some months ago the paper mills entered 
the paper trust. As a consequence the mills 
have been idle for six weeks and times are rather 
dull. Nevertheless, our church expects to meet 
all financial obligations for the year fully and 
promptly. JUNIOR. 


Augusta District 


Richmond, — The Richmond Canip-meeting will 
be held, Aug. 18-28, conducted by Rev. I. T. 
Johnsen, of Douglass, Mass. A new tabernacle 
is about to be erected. Miss Amanda Smith is 
engaged for the service. Bishop Mallalieu is 
expected to be present at the opening. 

Monmouth.— Mrs. N. ©. Clifford, mother of 
Rev. H. A. Clifford, is spending the winter with 
ehildren in Des Moines, Iowa, but expects to 
return to her home in Maine this spring. 


New Sharon, etc. — Rev. 3. H. Ryder is doing 
excellent service on this large charge. Even his 
horse “Jim” is worthy of a medal! Nearly 
every week some one is serious and anxious. 
Five have recently joined on probation. Mr. 
A.C. Cook has been acting as colporteur in the 
outlying neighborhoods. This is the program 
for the fourth quarterly meeting: Quarterly 
eonference at New Sharon Saturday afternoon; 
preaching and sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
at Farmington Falls,four miles away, at 7.30; 
love-feast at New Sharon at 9.30 a. mM. on Sunday, 
followed by preaching, baptism and sacrament; 
preaching at 2 Pp. m. at Mercer, six miles away, 
followed by the sacrament and love-feast at 
7.30; and quarterly conference at 9 a. m. Monday. 
The people at Mercer are conservative and cau- 
tious, but they do cheerfully and promptly what 
they agree to do. Mr. Ryder’s return for the 
third year is unanimously requested. 

A. 8. L. 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
New Bedford District 
Sandwich.— Bishop Mallalieu lectured before 
the Epworth League, March 6, on, “A Trip to 


the Orient.” It was an exceedingly interesting 
and instructive address. The League assumed 
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all expense and invited their friends without 
admission fee. Dr. Morrison, a former pastor, 
introduced the Bishop. Mr. Chas. H. Chapouile, 
widely knewn through his connection with 
the Boston & Sandwich Glass Co., having been 
em ployed in their counting-room for more than 
fifty years, passed to his heavenly home, March 
6, in the 88d year of his pilgrimage. He was a 
godly man and an earnest and faithful member 
of the church. This is the eighth death among 
the membership within a year, five being over 
80; the average age of all being 75. Notwith- 
standing these heavy losses, there has been a 
net gain in membership during the three years’ 
pastorate of Rev. John E. Blake. Three adults 
were received on probation at the last commun- 
ion. 


New Bedford, County St.— The second annual 
supper and social of the Church Improvement 
Society was held in the spacious vestry, Monday 
evening, March 6. Between two and three hun- 
dred persons were present. The pastor, Rev. 
J.F. Cooper, acted as toastmaster, and intro- 
duced the presidents of the various organizations 
of the church, who presented the sums that their 
societies had raised during the year to be added 
to the “ Church Improvement Fund.” The Ep- 
worth League headed the list with a contribution 
of $100.01. The Ladies’ Aid, King’s Daughters, 
choir, Junior League and Sunday-schoo! all 
brought gifts, aggregating nearly 300. Rev. J. F. 
Cooper is closing the fourth year of a strong pas- 
torate with this church,and if the wishes of a 
united board are considered, he will continue 
until the time limit makes such a vote of no ef- 
fect. 


New Bedford, Fourth St.— The pastor, Rev. 
W. E. Kugler, received a unanimous vote to re- 
turn forthe third year. Several were received 
on probation at the last communion. 
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Fairhaven. — The Social Union of New Bed- 
ford and vicinity held its March meeting with 
the Fairhaven Church. Rev. Geo. S. Butters, of 
Somerville, gave a timely and stimulating ad- 
dress on “ A Stranger in Our City: What shall we 
Do with Him ?”’ 


Acushnet. — The last of a series of profitable 
entertainments was given in the Congregational 
Church Home, Monday, March 6. At the fourth 
quarterly conference, the pastor, Rev. F. J. Fol- 
lansbee, received a cordial invitation to serve the 
church another year, but signified his intention 
of seeking anotLer pastorate. L. 8. 


Norwich District 


Danielson. — At the last communion the pas- 
tor, Rev. Walter Ela, baptized 5, received 15 on 
probation, | into full connection, and 1 by letter. 
Much to the regret of the church and community, 
Mr. Ela declined to be a cundidate for the fifth 
year, and will therefore close his labors here at 
the approaching Conference. The Windham 
County Transcript speaks very highly of the suc- 
cessful pastorate of four years,and voices the 
universal regret occasioned by the decision to 
bring it to a close. 


Noank. — The pastor, Rev. John McVay, has 
had the valuahle assistance of Evangelist J. B. 
Fischer in special revival services. The church 
and community were greatly benefited, and a 
number were hopefully converted. 


Mystic. — Here, also, Mr. Fischer has labored 
successfully for two weeks. The pastor, Rev. 
John McVay, being housed with the grippe, the 
whole burden of the meetings rested on the 
evangelist. The declaration of the faithfal 
Promiser, “ My grace is sufficient for thee, and 
My strength is made perfect in weakness,” has 
been gloriously realized; and the meetings have 
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been crowned with success in the quickening of 


Christians and the conversion of sinners 


Pascoag At the fourth quarterly confereuce 
every committee aud church officer presented 
written reports of their work. These reports 


showed the church to be lent condition 
and the outlook very encouraging. The 


of Rev. George E. 


in excel 
return 
Brightman was requested bya 
hearty and unanimous vote. 

Social Union The Methodist Social Union of 
Rockville and vicinity met in the Rockville 
Church, Wednesday evening, March 1, and com- 
pleted its organization by the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: President, R. N. Stanley, of South 
Manchester; vice-presidents, David Gordon, of 
Hazardville, and A. O. Crosby, of East Glaston- 
bury; secretary, Rev. F. C. Baker, of Burnside; 
treasurer, F. C. Presbrey, of Rockville. These 
officers, with the pastors aud one layman from 
each church, constitute the board of directors. 
Excellent musical selections by the Rockville 
choir and addresses by David Gordon and Hon. 
Amos D. Bridge made up the literary program. 
The audience then retired to the vestry, which 
was tastefully decorated for the occasion, where 
bountiful refreshments and delightful sociabil- 
ity filled up the measure of enjoyment. The 
Union starts off with a charter membership of 
one hundred and twenty. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — Rev. E. P. Phreaner and 
wife, of Manehester, entertained the neighbor- 
hood preachers’ meeting with a generous hospi- 
tality on Monday, March 13. Having settled, in 
our previous meetings, the “ True Doctrine of 
Atonement,’’ the committee on program brought 
before us for this occasion a toeman worthy of 
our steel: “ Resolved, that the Monroe Doctrine 
is Detrimental to the Spirit of Evangelism.” 
Rev. Mr. Barber of the Congregational Church 
was appointed judge,and the ministers’ wives 
were impaneled as the jury. Rev. F. H. Spear 
opened the argument for the affirmative, and Rev. 
D. W. Adams for the negative. Five-minute 
speeches for the affirmative followed by Revs. 
James, Rook, Wadsworth and Phreaner; and for 
the negativejby Revs. Yates, Buckey, Murkett and 
Baker. The discussion waxed warm and eloquent; 
and President McKinley and his cabinet might 
have received some valuable information on 
present problems if they had been present. The 
jury had no difficulty in awarding the laurels to 
the negative, both as tothe merits of the ques- 
tion and the weight of argument. Ere we meet 
again the great itinerant wheel will have made its 
annual com-motion, and we shal! all be — Where? 
Answer: Somewhere! 


Thompsonville. — The revival in business, indi- 
cated by the starting up of the carpet mills on 
full time, lifts a cloud of depression which has 
rested on this entire community for several years, 
and inspires the people with new courage. One 
year of excellent and faithful service from the 
pastor, Rev. J. H. Buckey, moves the quarterly 
conference to ask unanimously for his return to 
them. SCRIPTUM. 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Rockland District 


Camden.—The meeting of Knox Circuit 
League, held at Camden, Feb. 6, afternoon ona | 
evening, was a decided success. The papers 
presented were most excellent and showed 
great intellectual ability as well as devotion to 
League work. Rey. S. H. Beale, known through- 
out East Maine as ** Father” Beale, was made an 
honorary member. The circuit embraces seven 
Epworth League chapters and one Christian 
Endeavor Society, with acombined membership 
of four hundred. Mr. Wm. J. Dickson, of Rock- 
land, Maine, is president. 


MARGARET L. CRANDON, Sec. 


STAT oF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, / 
88 


LUCAS COUNTY. Ma? 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes Oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHengy & Co. 
doing business in the city of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid, and that said tirm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE 


FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres 
ence, (bis 6th day of December, A. D., 1886 
| ce , . , 

) SEA \. W. GLEASON, 

—_——~ Votury Public 
Hali’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and act- 
directly on the b.ood and mucous surfaces of the 
System. Send ior tesilmonials, free. 

br. J. CHEN. Y & CU., Toledo, O 
@e.. Sold by Druggists. 75c 
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Boston Methodist Social Union 


A generous company met at the American 
House, the guest of the evening being Prof. 
M. B. Chapman, D. D., of the School of Theolo- 
gy of Boston University. A unique and wholly 
unexpected episode of the evening was the pres- 
ence fora brief period of Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
who was the guest of another gathering at the 
hotel. Gen. Miles was received with cheers and 
applause, and he expressed gratification at 
meeting such a body of aggressive Christians. 
The members of the Union gathered about him 
and heartily took him by the hand. 

The exercises of the evening were opened with 
grace said by Rev. F. E. E. Hamilton, of New- 
tonville. After the collation Prof. J. R. Taylor 
of Boston University offered prayer. This was 
followed by a solo by Master Joseph Haggerty 
of Bomerville, rendered with the peculiar sweet- 
ness of a boy soprano. President Flanders in- 
troduced Dr. Chapman, who spoke on “ Per- 
spective in the Church.” He divided his topic 
into four parts, as follows: The exaggeration of 
the preacher, the exaggeration of the sermon, 
the exaggeration of the Sunduy-school, and the 
exaggeration of the machinery. Noting the 
changes in thought, fashions. and social cus- 
toms since he was a student in Boston, he said 
that we were all lacking in a knowledge of per- 
spective. We do not take things at their true 
valuation. We find it difficult to place ourselves 
amidst the environment of others. The minister 
cannot place himself inthe position of the me- 
chanic. We see different worlds. We make 
a mistake in perspective according to the mood 
wearein. So under certain conditions our op- 
timistic Wesleyanism becomes a pessimistic Cal- 
vinism. Changed feelings rather than changed 
conditions make the world good or bad to us. 
We inherit certain tendencies which distort our 
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men, but communities, make these mistakes in 
perspective. This is also true of nations. 
France was a case in point, putting the army 
abead of all sense of justice. So Spain hurt 
men, vexed God, and stood inthe path of prog- 
ress. The United States ought not to listen to 
the counsels of timid doctrinaires, but should 
see events and dutiesin the divine perspective, 
then it will make the path of obedience the path 
of glory. 

Churches make errors in perspective. For in- 
stance, they exaggerate the preacher. Every- 
thing centres in the preacher, they think. While 
the people take their ease, they look to the 
preacher to look after the poor, the sick, the 
aged. He must look up the lost and the stray- 
ing, soothe all feelings, lubricate the cranks, 
build up the Sunday-school, interest the young 
people, crowd the finances, interest, startle and 
lift up the people, champion al! the social re- 
forms, speak with the wisdom of the saint, and 
discharge a multitade of other duties. No min- 
ister can measure up to the exaggerated demands 
put upon the modern pulpit. He suggested that 
churches needed not so much preachers that 
would draw, but churches that would hold con- 
gregations and not let them slip through their 
doors. It was this change of perspective the 
churches needed. Another error is the exagger- 
ation of the sermon at the expense of the social 
services and the ritual of worship. Another 
error in perspective is the exaggeration of the 
Sunday-school at the expense of the family. A 
final error in church perspective is the exagger- 
ation of church organizations. You cannot get 
more results out of the church than you have 


voltage ip the heart. We must get our power 
from the upper sources; we need not more plant, 
but more power. 

Dr. Chapman’s address was replete with fer- 
vor, grace and humor, and was a pleasing source 
of inspiration to the large audience present. 








Gilchrist & Co. 
5 to 11 Winter St., Boston 
Twilled Japanese Free Sie see vt 


Wash Silks 


firm and tough in their 
wearing qualities. The 
stripes are in three widths, 


and colors are pinks, reds and grays on light 


grounds. They usually bring 65c., but we 


secured them for a sale at 


Have you seen the all-silk Satin Duchess in black 
and colors which we are selling at. . 


39c 
49c 


LIBRARY FILING CABINET 


it is without a peer. 


Sample 


Testimonials 








LARKIN SOA 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAIPED IN 


Classifies Clippings, Manuscripts, Sermons, Letters and the 
Subject Matter of Library Books. 
Indispensable to Pastors, Teachers, Editors, and all Literary 


People. 


For the assistance of a pastor in sermon, speech and lecture building 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN SIX MONTHS IN IMPROVED SERMONS 
“ I find ita model of simplicity and convenience.” 
Dr. Sawyer, Editor Northern Christian Advocate. 


‘To read to a definite purpose and classify what you read 
by this system, is of untold value.’ 


Bisuop J. H. Vincent. 


** The Library Filing Cabinet is invaluable.” 
L. WiLeUR Messer, Gen. Sec’y Y. M.C. A., Chicago. 
Patent just allowed; prices will go up. 
Will be represented at New England Conferences, and to place a few or- 
ders for refereuce then a liberal discount will be made if ordered now. 


Send for. Catalogue and lowest prices to 


Rev 


H. W. HOWARD, Ear.ville, N. Y. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained {. 
beautiful free booklet. Free sampié 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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CONFERENCE PLACE Time BisHOP 
N. Y. East, Mt. Vernon, N.Y., April5, Vincent 
New York, Newburgh, N. Y., “ 6, Joyce 
N. E. Southern, Provincetown,Mass.,“* 5, Mallalieu 
Troy, Burlington, Vt., “12, Goodsell 
New England, Boston, Mase., “12, Mallalieu 
New H’psbire, Lancaster, N H., “12, Vincent 
Maine, Farmington, Me., “19, Vincent 
East Maine, Rockland, Me., “19, Foss 
Vermont, Newport, Vt., “19, Mallalieu 

W.H. M.8.— The second quarterly convention of 


the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the New 
England Conference will be held in First Church, 
Waltham, Wednesday, March 29. Meetings at 10 
and2. Interesting reports from the six districts, 
business, and addresses by Prof. H. J. Cooke, super- 
intendent of the Medical Mission, and Mrs. A. ©. 





Historical China 


— Tweet" tee ay — 





Boston Town House. 
Built by Thomas Joy. 1657. Burned 1711. 
First Seat of Massachusetts Government. 
Site, head of State Street, Boston. 


The series of historical plates (9 inch) 
produced by Jones, McDaffee & Stratton, 
engraved by Wedgwood of Staffordshire, 
and printed in old blue under glaze, in- 
clude now in the series Faneuil Hall, the 
Old South Church, the Old North, the 
State House, Mt. Vernon, Independence 
Hall, Boston Common, the Old Federal 
Street Theatre, the Lean-to Houses at 
Quincy (in each of which a President of 
the U. 8S. was born), the Mayflower in 
Plymouth Harbor, etc., to which is now 
added the Old Town House (above) 
which preceded the Old State House. 

These plates have been sold to go all 
over the United States and in many lo- 
calities in Earope. The cost is $6 per 





doz. and $7.80 if gilt-edge. 

EASTER VASES. Never before have | 
we exhibited so extensive an exhibit of | 
Flower Vases on Easter, including those | 
for long: stem Lilies and Roses; also those | 
adapted to Pinks. Fine specimens of 
American rich cut glass, costing up to | 
$36 each, and some plain ones as low as 
25 cts., to be seen on table No. 14, main 
floor. 

In the Lamp Dept., Dinner Set Hall, | 
Art Pottery Room, and Stock eve ia 
| 


Room will be seen attractive novelties. 


Jones, MoDuffee & Strattn Co. 


Pottery and Glass Merchants, 


120 FRANKLIN 


ZION’S HERALD 
Clark,of the Immigrant Home, will comprise the 


morning program. In the afternoon Mrs. N. ©. Al- 
ger,of East Blackstone, will speak on “ Dangers 
and Duties,’ and Mrs. Hattie E. Richa:ds, formerly 
cf Clarkson, Miss., will speak of the work as she saw 
itia Bennett Home. 

Basket lunch. Train leaves Union Station at 9a.m 


SaRAg WYMAN FLOYD, Conf. Cor. Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN CONFERENCE — 
TRANSPORTATION. Nothing further is yet 
known concerning the train which we hope to have 
run from Yarmouth to Pruvincetown, Tuesday after- 
noon, April4. We must guarantee the railroad cor- 
poration $140; andif 149 passengers will avail them- 
selves of this arrangement, we can reach the seat of 
the Ounference by daylight. Our final notice will 
appear next week Gro. M. HAMLEN 


PREACHERS’ AID SOUIETY.— The annual meet- | 


ing of the Preachers’ Aid Society of the N. E. Con- 
ference will be held on Monday, March 27 at 330 
p.m., inthe Committee Room, 36 Bromfield St., for 
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OPENING 


SPRING GOODS 


FOR 


GENTLEMEN’S WEAR 


Our Selections of Foreign Fab- 
rics for Gentlemen’s Wear for the 
approaching season are now ready 
for inspection. 

These goods have been carefuily 
selected from the best manufactur- 
ers abroad, and comprise the very 


| latest novelties in colors and design, 


the purpose of electing cfficers and corporators for | 


the ensuing year, of hearing the report of the do- 
ing of the Corporation and ite receipts and disburse- 


ments during the past year, and for the transaction | 


of any other busiuess which may properly come c.e- 
fore the meeting. ALONZO R. WEED, Sec. 


MAINE CONFEREN-E. — Members of the class | 


in the first year will confer a favor by sending their 
sermons, syllabi on Wesley’s Sermons, and exegeses 
as soon as possible, that they may be carefully ex- 
amined before Conference. 

GEORGE D, Linpsay. 


NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
MEMORIAL SERVICE. — It is pianned to have the 
Memorial Service, which commemorates the minis- 
ters and ninisters’ wives and widows who have died 
during the year, held on the morning of Wednesday, 
April 6, after the administration of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. W.1L. WARD. 


NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN CONFERENUE 
EXAMINATIONS. — Examination for admission and 
local orders, etc., will be held at Provincetown, 
Tuesday, April 4, at 9a. m. 

The meeting of the examiners will be held at 9 
Pp. m. of the same day. 0. W. HOLDEN. 


The weak and languid invalid will find 
that Mellin’s Food bas a stimulating effect 
and does not have that after effect of depres- 
sion caused by alcoholic stimulants. The 
stimulating effect of Mallin’s Food is due to 
ite great nourishing power and ite immediate 
absorption. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL PASTORS. — We desire the 
names and addresses of all persons who have given 
$lor more for Church Extension within @ year, as 
we propose to send a copy of the Memorial Number 
of Christianuly in Earnest to every one of then. Some 
pastors have already forwarded to us lists of those 
in their congregation contributing this sum, or 
over. Will those who have pot done so please give 
it tLeir immediate attention ? 

The Memorial Number will be in an especial 
cover, and will cootain Dr. Kynett's picture and the 
pi-tare of his birthplace, also the addresses deliv- 
ered at his funeral, including such sp.akers as 
Bishops Foss and Govdsell, Dr. James M. Buckley, 
Dr. Geo. Eliiotc, and Dr. M.8. Hard, together with 
copies of memorial resolutions from various urgan- 
izations. The number wiil be unique, and so vala- 
able that it ought to be in every Methodist home. 

We take this method of asking every pastor in 
Methodism within the next thirty days to send usa 
list o the names of those in his congregation who 
have contributed $1 or more to Ohurch Extension. 
This offer 1s good for thirty days only. - 

W.A. SPENCER, Cor. Sec. 

1026 Arch 8t., Philad-!phia. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Maus. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRvuP has been used 
by children teething. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind cajic, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-five cents « 
bottle. 


REDEDICATION AT HARDWICK, VT. — This 
church, under direction of Rev. W. 8. Smithers, has 
been thoroughly repaired. The rededication will 
occur April5 Tuesday evening, April 4, Rev. W. C. 
Johnson will preach. Wednesday, at 2 p. m., Rev. 
George Alcott Phin.ey, of Cambridge, Mass., will 
preach. Dedicatory service io charge of the pre- 
siding elder. Thursday evening Rev. H. G. McGlanf- 
lin will preach. 


Our readers will do well to remember that 
our advertisements are a substantial aid in 
publishing our peper. You will help us in 
this matter, if :ou will be particular to men- 
tion ZION s HERALD when writing to one of 
our advertisers. 





together with full lines of the Choic- 
est Qualities of Fine Staple Goods 
to be found in the markets of Lon- 
don and Paris. 

Gentlemen are invited to cali ana 
examine ovr stock. 


Chas. A. Smith & Co. 


Cc. G. BEAL 
Merchant Tailors 


18 AND 20 SCHOOL STREET 


BOSTON 


AARON R. GAY & CO. 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOK 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 

122 State St. BOSTOR. 


Positions Secured 


We aid those who want Government positions. 
85,000 places under Civil Service rules. 8,000 year- 
ly appointments. War creates a demand for 
7,000 employees, within 6 months. 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction 
123 Fifth St., N. E., 
Washington, D.C. 





Tbe Springfield Republican notes that 
‘The cotton mill at Charleston, 8. C., has 
bsen bought by a syndicate which will oper- 
ate it with negro labor. Waite labor is 
better for the up country milis in that S:ate, 
it is said, but not so for Charleston, woere 
such labor is less availab'e and tractable. ’ 


If You Lack Energy 
Take Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, feeds 


the brain, makes life worth living. It is a medi- 
cine, a food and a delicious beverage. 


Asheville and Hot Springs, N. C. 
‘* THE LAND OF THE 8KY”’ 


The grandeur and beauty of Western North 
Carolina his a world-wide renown. Lhe 
high and dry mountain air for which this 
section is noted is much sought for during 
the spring months by New England people 
who desire change from the rigorous weath- 
er, while the overworked man wh) needs 
rest and recreation has learned that no place 
in this country is better adapted for the 
building up of his shattered system than that 
section; this is shown by the travel which is 
increasing year after year,and the high praise 
givan by those who are conversant with all 
the comforts, benefits and luxuries that are 


to he found among the mountains of the 
‘* Land of the Sky.” 

Should you desire personal or written in- 
formation as to route, price of tickets, etc., 
you can receive same by apolying to Geo. C. 
Daniels, New England Passenger Agent, 
Soutbern Railway, 228 Washington 8:., Boe- 
ton, Mass. 








OBITUARIES 


Twas at thy door, O friend! and not at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 

Pausing, descended, and with voice divine 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 


Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin; 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angele issued, where but one went in. 


All is of God! If He but wave His hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud. 


Angels of Life and Death alike are His; 

' ithout His leave they pass no threshold o’er; 

Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against His messengers to shut the door? 


— Longfellow. 


Allen. — Rev. Charles F. Allen, D. D., died at 
his home in Portland, Maine, Feb. 9, 1899, and by 
his decease Maine Methodism loses one of her 
most prominent, efficient and beloved ministers. 
He was born in the old historic town of Norridge- 
wock, Jan. 28, 1816. He came of a fine old New 
England ancestry, noted for sterling worth and 
great good sense. His father was Hon. William 
Allen, who was prominent in town, county and 
State affairs,and widely known for high busi- 
ness ability and integrity. 

Charlies F. Allen entered Bowdoin College at 
the age of nineteen. He graduated with honor, 
being one of the first four in his class. During 
his course at college, he taught school in several 
towns in Maine, and after gradnation was ap- 
pointed instructor in Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
at Kent’s Hill, and for one year was preceptor of 
St. Albans Academy. 

Oouverted at sixteen while attending school at 
Farmington, he entered the ministry of the 
Methodist Church nine years later. From this 
date to his election as president of Orono Col- 
lege, in 1871, he served fourteen charges, some of 





A Good Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion 


This is almost an axiom, although usually 
we are apt to think that cosmetics, face pow- 
ders, lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the secret 
for securing a clear complexion. 


ants. It is impossible to have a good com- 
plexion unless the digestive organs perform 
their work properly; unless the stomach by 
properly digesting the food taken into it 
turnishes an abundance of pure blood a good 
complexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are using 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they 
promptly cure any stomach trouble, and they 
have found out that perfect digestion means 
a perfect complexion and one that does not 
require cosmetics and powders to enhance its 
beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny them- 
selves many articles of food solely in order to 
keep their complexion clear. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used 
no such dieting is necessary. Take these 
tablets and eat all the good, wholesome food 
you want and you need have no fear of indi- 
gestion nor the sallow, dull complexion 
which nine women out of ten have solely be- 
cause they are suffering from some form of 
indigestion. 

Boat in mind that beauty proceeds from 
good health, good health resalts from per- 
fect digestion and we have advanced the best 
argument to induce every man or woman to 
give this splendid remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in 
drug stores and cost but 50 cts. per pack- 
age. They ere prepared by the F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach 
or bowels they will remove it and the result- 
ant effects are good digestion, good health 
and a clear, bright complexion. Ask your 
druggist for the tablets and a free book on 
stomach diseases. 
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thera being the largest churches of the Maine 
Conference. 

In 1872 both Bowdoin College and Wesleyan 
University conferred upon him the degree of 
D. D. 

The election of Dr. Allen to the presidency of 
the Maine State College, now the University of 
Maine, occurred in 1871. He was the first presi- 
dent of the College, opened three years prior to 
his election, and to his hands was committed the 
task of directing, shaping and developing this 
new departure in educational work. His train- 
ing, tastes and sympathies fitted him for educa- 
tional work, and he entered upon the duties of 
the new position with ardor and consecration of 
time and abilities. With a very broad curric- 
ulum of studies and but a limited number of 
professors to assist, there devolved upon Dr. 
Allen not only presidential duties, but also the 
labor of instructing in intellectual and moral 
science, English literature, rural law,etc. He 
accepted this important trust and high responsi- 
bility as in response to a call of God, and went to 
the work of instructing young men, as he said 
years after, ‘‘as to a new ordination.” In the 
eight years of his successful administration a 
broad and strong foundation for the future of 
the College was laid. He found but eighteen 
students when he began his work. In the eight 
classes graduating within his term as president 
were one hundred and nineteen students, and 
when he left the institution there was a total of 
one hundred and two in its four classes. 

Both as a pastor and as college president he 
won the confidence and esteem of young men. 
As @ teacher he was lucid and helpful, as a coun- 
selor he was wise and faithful. Many young men 
have borne testimony to the helpful and every- 
way beneficent influence of his teaching and 
character upon their lives. 

Letters of condolence to Mrs. Allen are also 
tributes to Dr. Allen’s worth and abilities. Says 
one: “ He has gained one distinction that far 
transcends all titles, however worthily he may 
have borne them, that of a Christian gentleman.” 
Another: “ He honored his State, he blessed his 
friends, he made the world better.” A third 
writes: ‘‘My mind does not recall him smitten 
with paralysis and helpless, but instantly re- 
verts to the strong, clear-visioned, calm, wise 
and eloquent man of twenty years ago. Perhaps 
Maine Methodism has not produced a more sym- 
metrical man than Charles F. Allen, a man 
whose foree was in the harmony and symmetry 


| of all his faculties; a man who illustrated the 





| perfect harmony also of a high degree of learn- 
But all these are simply superficial assist- | 


ing and culture with spirituality and simplicity 
of Christian life.” 

Dr. Allen re entered the active work of the 
ministry in 1880. During this latter period of 
ministerial service he was for four years presid- 
ing elder of Lewiston District; seven years 
secretary of the Maine Conference; was twice 
chosen a delegate to the General Conference; for 
four years was a member of the Book Committee 
of the Methodist Pablishing House, and in 1876 
was a member of the revision committee of the 
church Hymnal. 


For the long period of forty years Dr. Allen | 


was a trustee of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
at Kent’s Hill, an overseer of Bowdoin College, 
and a member of the visiting committee of the 
Maine State College. He waa also a member of 


the Maine Historical Society and has read many | 
papers before that body, several of which have 


been published in its collections. 

His appointments were as follows: 
Hill; '44, 45, Backsport; 
Chestnut Street, 
51, 52, Bath; 
lowell; 
"60, "61, Skowhegan; ’62, ’63. Kent’s Hill; “64-'66, 
Portland, Chestnut Street; ’67, 68, Skowhegan; 
69-71 (East Maine). Bangor; ’71-’79, State Coilege, 
Orono; ’79, 80, Fairfield; 81, Farmington; °82 °85, 
presiding elder Lewiston Distriet; '86, ’87, Rich- 
mond, ’8s-’90, Kent’s Hill; °91-’93, Kennebunk; 
94, Portland. West End. As a preacher he was 
clear, strong and forceful, and withal tender and 
sympathetic. His was a full mind, and sermons 
and public addresses were produced with ease 
and great readiness. 

For more than two years Dr. Allen had been a 
sufferer from paralysis and confined to his home. 
Always cheerful and hopeful, deeply interested 
in all that concerned his church and Conference, 
it was a pleasure and an inspiration to visit and 
chat with him. 

It was permitted this good man to have his last 
days of illness brightened and blessed by the 


1843, Kent’s 
46, '°47, Saccarappa; °48, 
Portland; °49 °50, Augusta; 
53, °54, Biddeford; °55, ’56, Hal- 


57, 58, Farmington; '59, supernumerary; | 
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untiring love and devotion of his wife aud 
daughter, Isabel. He was married to Miss Ruth 
S. Morse,a sister of Rev. C. W. Morse, in 1844. 
Of the children the following are living: Mrs. 
Mary E. Brown, Pasadena, Cal.; Miss [sabel 8. 
Allen, Portland; and Prof. Charles M. Allen, of 
Pratt Institute, New York. A son, William A. 
Allen, met his death a few years ago by falling 
from a railway train. 

The funeral service for Dr. Allen was held in 
the Chestnut Street Church, Feb. 11. Addresses 
were made by President Harris, of the University 
of Maine; Hon. J. A. Locke, of Portland; and 
Revs. E. O. Thayer, D. D., and F. C. Rogers. 
Revs. Luther Freeman, A. S. Ladd, D. D., A. A. 
Lewis, W. F. Berry, W. 8. Jones, I. Luce, A. W. 
Pottle, E. C. Strout, J. R. Clifford, and William 
Cashmore also participated. The interment was 
at Evergreen Cemetery, Portland. 

F. C. Rocers. 





Piper.— Benjamin H. Piper was born in Woif- 
boro, N. H., Sept. 26, 1809, and died in the Lord, 
in Manchester, N. H., Jan. 21, 1899, having almost 
reached his 90th year. 

Mr. Piper was twice married. His second wife, 
who survives him, was Mrs. Mary F. La Mudge, 
and this happy union is dated from Nov. 23, 1865. 

At the age of twenty-three he was converted, 
after a terrible struggle; but the victory was 
complete, and from that day to the moment of 
his departure he never lost faith in God or His 
power to save and keep. A member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church for more than sixty 
years, and of St. Paul’s Church, Manchester, for 
more than fifty years, his godly life has been 
constantly sending forth streams of moral life 
and power. Atthe time of the semi-centennial 
of the city of Manchester, he lacked only a few 
months of being as old as the city as a resident. 
He was highly respected as a citizen and busi- 
ness man. His employees loved him. Having 
held all the positions of trust in the gift of the 
church, he made the record of having been 
faithful in all. He was the largest giver when 
the present church was erected. He cheerfully 
shared with his brethren the burdens of the 
church. He was a constant reader of our church 
literature, having taken Zion’s HERALD more 
than sixty years. He read his Bible much. 
Spiritually he was fervent and consistent. He 
was always in his place at the means of grace 
until feebleness prevented, which was only a few 
weeks. 

Mr. Piper had broad sympathies. There was 
human:ty in his look, and his face responded to 
the beauty of his thoughts and the nobility of 
his affections. He was a pillar of strength in all 
the departments of life—city, church, home. In 
the last he was always considerate, loving and 
pleasant. He was a man of prayer. He attrib- 
uted his ability to be agreeable to the power of 
Divine grace. His home was the preacher’s 
delightful retreat. No carping criticisms or 
fault-finding there. ‘*‘He was never heard to 
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speak an unkind word of any one,” is the testi- 
mony of those who knew him best. 

His end was peaceful. He said, “Tell the 
church that it is all right, and ask them to sing, 
‘It is well with my soul.’” His devoted wife, 
daughter and her husband lovingly attended him 
to the last, when he went home to await their 
coming. May God biess and comfort them in 
their sore bereavement! 

The funeral services were held at his home, 
Jan. 2%, his pastor, Rev. C. W. Rowley, and Dr. 
C. D. Hills speaking on the occasion. The 
trustees of St. Paul’s Church tenderly bore the 
remains of their presidsnt and oldest member to 
their resting place. Until the morning dawn, 
Brother Piper, farewell! C. W. Row.Ley. 





Bryant. — Josephus Bryant died at his home in 
Hanson, Mass., during the summer of 1898, in his 
Slst year. 

Mr. Bryant and his wife joined the Methodist 
Episeopal Church at Bryantville during the sum- 
mer of 1839. He retained his membership until 
the day of death, a period of almost sixty years, 
filling places of honor and trust both in the 
church and the town in which he lived, being well 
known for his Christian integrity. 

Mrs. Bryant is lovingly sustained by her two 
daughters, who joined the same church in 1874. 

The funeral service was conducted by his pas- 
tor. J. QO. Rutrer. 


Buck. — Mrs. Elizabeth B. Buck was born in 
Monmouth, Me., June 26, 18%, and died in Saco, 
Me., Nov. 14, 1898. 

Mrs. Buck was converted in 1850 under the la- 
bors of the saintéd R.eH. Stinchfield. A change 
from nature to grace was radical, and from that 
event the whole of life exhibited a“ stranger and 
pilgrim” seeking another and better country. 
For more than forty years she dwelt among us, 
singing the praises of Jesus. Now, having left a 
husband and kindred, we trust she is on the other 
shore, among the saved forever. 

Sitas M. EMERSON. 


Weir. — Mrs. Annie H. (Thurston) Weir, wife 
of Mr. Frederick Weir, died in Newport, R. I., 
Jan. 26, 1899, at the age of 29 years. 

Mrs. Weir was born in Newport, educated in 
the public schools of the city, taught in the 
evening schools a number of winters, and was a 
member of the First Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In the work of the King’s Daughters, of the Sun- 
day-school, of the Epworth League, and in other 
activities of the church, she manifested a lively 
interest. Her amiable disposition won for her 
many friends. 

For more than a year she was uuable to leave 
her home, but her cheerful! spirit brightened the 
sick-room and made it & welcome place for all 
who had known her. Though weak in body, as 
the holidays approached she planned and caused 
to be purchased gifts for others. Around her 
bed Christmas festivities were celebrated, mak- 
ing a glad hour in the midst of suffering, and joy- 
ous light before the setting of her earthly sun. 
Her courage and patience continued till the last, 
while waiting and trusting in Him who is the 


Light of life. 
J. H. ALLEN. 
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Wesleyan Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
Spring term opens Tuesday, April 4, 1899. 
For eatalogue or information address 
Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 





East Maine Seminary 


Bucksport, Me. 
Delightful situation. Eight courses. 
Send for Catalogue to 
Rev. J. FRANK HALEY, A. M., 
President. 


Low terms, 


ZION’S HERALD 





Cured without Disfigurement by Anoint- 
ing with Oils 
DutrTon, Ont., CAN., Oct. 31, 1898. 

Dr. VD. M. By8, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR Doctor — I cannot say enough 
about your Oils. { have had a cancer op my 
nose for four years and tried three different 
doctors and at last they advised me to have 
it cut out. A friend told me about your 
Balmy Oils and I sent for them the 28th of 
April, 1898, and I started using them on May 
ist, 1898, and on June the l4ththe cancer 
was all out, and on July the ist, my 
nose was healed over again, but it was 
very tender, but now it is filled in and as 
tough as any part of my face. For your 
Blood Purifier, | may say { never took better 
medicine, for { have not been in better health 
for twelve years. Now, dear Doctor, you 
may word this as you wish, but I cannot say 
enough, nor be thankful enough. If any one 
wants to find any more about the Oils, they 
may writeto me. Weare all well and happy 
now. Hoping you are the same, and wishing 
you all success, and God bless you, I remain, 

Your ever loving friend, 
Mrs. ROBERT KERR 


Persons afflicted with Oancer or Tumor 
may address Dr. D. M. Bye, Lock Box 25, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and he will send them 
books and papers free, giving prices of treat - 
ment,and hundreds of letters from the af- 
flicted from all parts of the United States 
and Canada who have been cured; also half- 
tone cuts from photographs showing facts 
that cannot be questioned. 





EDUCATIONAL 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 
Female College 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Spring term opens March 14 
Send for Catalogue. 


H. BE. TREFETHEN, 
Acting President 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


An Undenominational School of Theology 


The School has ten instructors connected with 
several different denominations. 

fBizcebors graduates eligible for the degree 
of B. D. 





1) renames offered covers eighty-one hours 
a week. 

Courses in Harvard College are open without 
charge. 

Special opportunities are offered for post-grad- 
uate study. 

Of the 118 students who have gone from the 
School in the last four ) ears, 10 are still students, 
6 are teachers, 1 is a missionary of the American 
Board, and 75 are pastors of churches as follows: 
8 Baptist, 4 Disciples, 1 Dutch Reformea, 5 Epis- 
— ,» 5 Methodist, 17 Orthodox Congregational, 
6 Presbyterian, 33 Unitarian, 1 Universalist. 

The Tuition Fee is $150 per year. 

For further information address Ropert 8. Mor- 
1s0N, Secretary of the Facuity, Cambridge, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women 
AUBURNDALE, ASS. 


mam | equip d with Studio, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Tank, Scientific Cooking ms and 
Laboratory; possessing all the comforts and ele- 
Gpnsteo of a first-class home, with a beautiful 

ining room, superior table and service; situat- 
ed in one of the most delightful suburbs of Bos- 
ton, within easy access to the best concerts, lect- 
ures, and other advantages of a large and refined 
city; employing a large and competent board of 
instructors. 

Send early for catalogue. Students are now 
registering for next fall. Choice of room is in 
the order of application. 








Sping term opens Marc 13. 


Address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 


New Publications 


The Eternal Building > Or the Making of 
Manhood. By Georce T. Lemmon. A message 
to the youth of today concerning the men who 
have made and are to make Nationa) History. 
8vo, 380 pp., illustrated. - - $1.0 





Extemporaneous Oratory. For Professional 
and Amateur Speakers. By Rev. J. M. Buox- 
Ley, LL. D. One of the required books in the 
Conference Studies. 12mo, 480 pp. $1.50 


Our Wedding Token, Contains the Marriage 
Service, Hymns, Scripture Selections, Blanks 
for guests, with beautiful Certificate 8 x 10 


inches. The book bound in white with gilt 
side stamp and edges. Net, 25 cents; post- 
paid, 30c. 


JUNIOR EPWORTH LEAGUE CATECHISM 


By Rev. O. W. Scort, A. M., Junior Supt. of the 
First General Conference District. 
CONTENTS : 

Weekly Program, 
Installation Service, 
Consecration Service, 
Graduation Service, 
Responsive Service, 


Price, 5 cents each. 


EASTER EXERCISES 


For Sunday School Concerts 


We have all the latest exercises, and shal) be 
glad to send full line of samples to any address 
for examination. 


New Ragland Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 








EDUCATIONAL 


New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
and Female College 
Tilton, N. H. 

Spring term opens April 4, 1899. Oollege prepar- 
atory, Courses in Music, Art, and Commercial! stud- 
les. Twelve t hers. Resident nurse. Steam heat. 
Electric lights. 


Send for a Catalogue to the President, 
GEO. L. PLIMPTON. 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(INCORPORATED.) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St.. Washington, D.C. 
25 King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I)1. 
414 Century ee Minneapolis, Minn. 
et Building, Denver, Colo. 
825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Oa). 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agengy 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employers is 
invited. Registration forms sent to teachers on 
application. 
Large numbers of school officers from all seo- 
tions of the og wl including more than ——- 
er cent. of the Public Scbool superintendents 
ew England, have applied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 
$7,613,896.00 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Wednesday, March 15 

— President McKinley and 
Thomasville, Ga. 

— The canned beef ordered by General Eagan 


was not inspected, according to testimony before 
the beef court of inquiry 


| 


his party arrive at 


— Negotiations resumed for treaties with Ger- | 


many and France. 


— Eleven hundred sparrows’ nests destroyed 
on Boston Common in two days. 


— Gov. Dyer and all State officers of Rhode 
Island renominated. 


— Cattle and horses rescued from the wrecked 
steamer Castilian. 


— Gen. Wheaton captures and occupies Pasig 
and Pateros; the latter taken after much fight- 
ing. 

~Cuban Assembly refuses to receive the 
$3,000,000 for the payment of troops, and demands 
more. 


Gen. Gomez says he recognizes the United 


States as the only power in Cuba; he will do all 
in his power to aid us. 
German Reichstag rejects the army increase 
demanded by the Emperor. 
~ Cecil Rhodes secures Germany’s aid in the 


construction of a telegraph, and a railroad from 
Cairo to the Cape. 


Thursday, March 16 


~— Ex-Secretary John Sherman reported ii! 
with pneumonia on the steamer Paris at St. 
Pierre, Martinique. 


— Beef court of inquiry inspects beef-packing 
establishments at Omaha. 

- Death of Joseph Medill, editor and proprietor 
of the Chicago Tribune, at San Antonio, Texas. 

—~ Cuban soldiers to be paid individually, army 
paymasters taking receipts; Gen. Gomez to aid 
them. 

-QOne man killed and several injured by a 
boiler explosion on H. M. 8. Terrible. 


— Borchgrevink, the Antarctic ex plorer, lands 
in New Zealand. 


~ Lord Minto opens the Canadian Parliament. 

~ Ambassador Choate the guest at a banquet 
of Association of Chambers of Commerce of the 
United Kingdcm 

~ Admiral Kautz calls a conference of the con- 
suls at Samoa on board the Philadelphia. 


Friday, March 17 


— The Queen Regent of Spain signs the Peace 
Treaty. 


— Hon. John Sherman reported much better; 
the cruiser Chicago ordered to St. Pierre, Mar- 
tinique, to bring him to this country. 


— Five men killed and one wounded in a fac- 
tional fight in Hot Springs, Ark. 


—-Nine negroes shot by a masked mob in 
Palmetto, Ga. 
— The Windsor Hotel purned in New York; 


about twenty guests killed and many injured; 
loss $1,000,000. 


— Arkansas House votes to vaccinate all its 


members on hearing of the illness of a senator 
with small-pox. 


American Ship-building Co. incorporated in 
Trenton, N.J., with a capital of #30,000,000. 
Riotous Italian strikers in [Ienson, Col., in 


possession of the town; 
troops 


the governor sends 
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— The Queen Regent signs the decree dissolv- 
ing the Cortes, convoking a new parliament, and 
authorizing payment of repatriated troops. 

—One hundred and fifty more prisoners capt- 
ured by ourtroopsin the Philippines; the town 
of Cainti taken. 

— Baron Russell of Killowen, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, to succeed Lord Herschell. 


— Princess Kaiulani of Hawaii died at Hono- 
lulu, March 6. 


— Venezuelan Arbitration Court to reconvene | 


at Paris, May 25. 


Saturday, March 18 


— The battleship Oregon, with the Iris, arrives 
at Manila. 


— Death of Prof. O. C. Marsh, of Yale. 
— The train which has been snowbound on the 


Cheyenne & Northern Railroad for a month, has 
been dug out. 


.— Pennsylvania troops repulse the insurgents 

near Manila; our troops there reorganized, 
Gen. Lawton commanding one brigade and Gen. 
McArthur the other. 


— Cuban generals are reported to have decided 
to use their influence to weaken the Cuban As- 
sembly. 

— Rations distributed by the goverument in 
Cuba are to be reduced after the first of April 
and charged to the revenues of the island. 


— Spain notifies the United States, through M. 
Cambon, the French ambassador, that the Queen 
Regent has signed the Peace Treaty. 


— Six men freeze to death on the Valdes glacier 
in the Kiondike. 


— Two military exploring expeditions are to 
be sent to Alaska by the Government. 

— Death, in London, of Mrs. Harold Frederic, 
widow of the author. 


Monday, March 20 


— State officers at Laredo, Texas, resisted by 
five or six hundred armed Mexicans while re- 
moving small-pox patients to the pest-house; 
troops ordered to the scene. 


— Death of telegraph operator T. C. Boone, 
who sent the messages from the war balloons in 
use at Santiago. 


—California Legislature adjourns sine 
without electing a United States senator. 

—Gen. Wheaton’s brigade drives the rebels 
fifteen miles; 200 dead rebels found on the bat- 
tlefield. 

— Thirty persons were wounded, some of them 
seriously, during a riot in Havana. 


die 


—The British cruiser Talbot, with the body 
of Lord Herschell, arrives at Portsmouth, Eng- 
land. 


— The Czar refuses audience to a Finnish dele- 
gation, and orders it to leave the city. 


—~Englishmen organize a corporation with 
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> CONDENSED MILK. 


SEND FOR BABIES'A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
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LECTURE IN MUSIC HALL 
William J. Fowler of this city will reply to 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll 

in Music Hall, Boston, March 26, at 7.30 Pp. mu. 
The lecture will be without abuse or denuncia- 
| tion. Tickets, 50 cents each. 


| For sale at Box Office and Old Corner Bookstore. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO 
— Established 1780 
Makers of 


PULPIT SUITS 


Boston, Mase 


| Send for tilustrated catalog. 


Binders for Zion’s Herald 
Made of cardboard covered with black cloth. 


Name Z10n’s HERALD printed on side in gilt let- 
ters. Holds numbers for one year. For sale for 
7T5c.; by mail, 20c. extra. 


ZION'S HERALO OFFICE, Boston. 
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$250,000,000 to compete with the Standard Oil Co. 
— England urges China to grant concession at 


Han-Kau in compliance with Belgian demand; 
China refuses. 


Tuesday, March 21 


— Severe tornado through Mississippi and the 
Southern States; electric wires damaged by the 
storm in the Northern States. 


— President Gompers speaks at a peace meet- 
ing in Tremont Temple. 

— Beef court of inquiry again taking testi- 
mony at Chicago. 

— More rioting at 
killed. 

— Aguinaldo executes several natives, includ- 


ing a general, because they asked him to submit 
to the Americans. 


Havana; three persons 


— Canadian opposition leader charges the Lib- 
erals with trying to sell out their country’s in- 
terests to the United States. 

— East Indian legislative council adopts coun- 
tervailing sugar bill. 


— Massachusetts House passes a resolution 
against the seating of Representative-elect 
Brigham H. Roberts of Utah. 

— The President goes to Jekyll Island. 


— The Pope is reported to be gradually failing. 


Methodist S. S. Workers’ 


The second annual meeting of the Methodist 
Sunday-school Workers’ Union was he!d at Brom- 
field St. Church, March 13, a large number of 
members and friends being present. The guests 
of the Union were Bishop W.F Malialieu, Pres- 
ident John F. Goucher, of the Woman’s College, 
Baltimore, and Hon. John L. Bates, speaker of 
the House of Representatives. The readings by 
Miss Ellen M. Andrews of Emerson College of 
Oratory, were highly appreciated. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
E. W. Jordan; vice-presidents, Rev. J. D. Pickles, 
Dr. C. H. Wall; secretary, W. F. Moores; 
urer, Sidmey L. Burr; auditor, C. 
chorister, Rev. F. B. Harvey; 


Union 


treas- 
R. Fuller; 
executive com- 


mittee, Rev. Geo. H. Clarke (chairmaa), Rev. Dr., 
L. B. Bates, Miss Bertha Vella, Mrs. Geo. H. Car- 

ter, Rev. J. M. Leonard, Rev. J. H. Pillsbury, 

W.H. Chadwick and Wilfred J. Slade; outlook 

committee, James L. Bowl»y (chairman), C.G. 

Ricker, C. H. J. Kimball, Chas. O. Howe, Albert 

G. Barber and A. G. Fogg. 

A. G. Foaa, Secretary. 


Sweet, refreshing sleep is giveu by Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, which feeds the nerve-, tones the stom- 


| ach and cures al! dyspeptic symptoms. 














